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CHAPTER XXX. 
MISS CULPEPPER SPEAKS HER MIND. 


RS. McDERMOT had reached Pincote, and she did not fail to 

let everyone knowit. As the Squire had predicted, the moment 

she had taken off her waterproof and changed her boots she marched 

straight into the library and asked for her money. It was with a feeling 

of profound satisfaction that her brother unlocked his bureau and handed 

her a roll of notes representing five thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds. She counted the notes over twice, slowly and carefully. 

“What are the seven hundred and fifty pounds for?” she asked. 

“Interest for three years at five per cent. per annum.” 

“T thought you would have got me seven per cent. at the least,” she 
said ungraciously. ‘‘ My man of business tells me that seven is quite 
a common thing now-a-days. He says that he can get me nine or ten 
per cent. on real property without any difficulty.” 

“T should advise you to be careful what you are about,” said the 
Squire gravely. ‘‘ Big profits, big risks.: little profits, little risks.” 

“T know perfectly well what I’m doing,” said Mrs. McDermot with 
a toss of her antiquated curls. ‘It’s you slow sleepy ceuntry folk who 
crawl behind the times and miss half the golden chances that come to 
people who keep their eyes wide open.” 

The Squire shook his head but said no more. He groaned in spirit 
when he thought what his “ golden chance” had done for him. 

“Let her buy her experience as I’ve bought mine,” he said to him- 
self. ‘From a girl she was always pig-headed : let her pay for it.” 

“ Have you any idea how long your aunt is likely to stay ?” he asked 
Jane a day or two later. 
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“No idea whatever, papa. If the quantity of her luggage is anything 
to go by, I should say that her stay is likely to be a long one.” 

“T hope not, with all my heart,” sighed the Squire. 

Mrs. McDermot, in truth, was not a lady who ever troubled herself 
to make her presence agreeable to those with whom she might be stay- 
ing. Consideration for the comfort of others was a thought that never 
entered her mind. From the day of her arrival at Pincote she began 
to interfere with the existing arrangements of the house ; finding fault 
with everything ; changing this,. altering the other, and evidently 
determined to have her own way in all. The first thing she did was to 
find fault with her bedroom, although it was one of the pleasantest 
apartments in the house, and had been especially arranged by Jane 
herself with a view to her aunt’s comfort. But it was not the best bed- 
room—the state bedroom—therefore Mrs. McDermot would have none 
of it. Into the state bedroom, a gloomy apartment fronting the north, 
which was never used above once or twice in half a dozen years, she 
migrated at once with all her belongings. Her next act, she being with- 
out a maid of her own at the time, was to induct one of the Pincote 
servants into that office, taking her altogether from her proper duties 
and not permitting her to do a stroke of work for anyone but herself. 
Then she talked her brother into allowing the dinner hour to be altered 
from six to half-past seven ; so that, as the Squire grumbled to himself, 
the cloth was hardly removed before it was time to go to bed. Then 
the Squire must never appear at dinner without a dress coat and a 
white tie—articles which, of late years, he had been tacitly allowed to 
dispense with when dining en famille. A white cravat especially was 
to him an abomination. He never could tie the knot properly, and 
after crumpling three or four, and throwing them across the room in a 
rage, Jane’s services would generally have to be called into requisition 
as a last resource. 

One other infliction there was which the Squire found it very difficult 
to bear patiently. After dinner, when there was no paiticular company 
at Pincote, it was an understood thing that the Squire should have the 
dining-room to himself for half an hour in order that he might enjoy the 
post-prandial snooze which long custom had made almost a necessity 
with him. But this was an arrangement that failed to meet with the 
approbation of Mrs. McDermot: she insisted that the Squire should 
either accompany the ladies, or, otherwise, she herself would keep him 
company in the dining-room ; and woe be to him if he dared so much 
as close an eye for five seconds! It was, “‘ Where are your manners, 
sir? I’m thoroughly ashamed of you;” or else, “Falling asleep, sir, in the 
presence of a lady? a clodhopper could do no more than that !” till the 
Squire felt as if his life were being slowly tormented out of him. 

Nor did Jane fail to come in for a share of her aunt’s strictures. 
Mrs. McDermot evidently looked upon her as little more than a child. 
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Firstly, her hair was not arranged in accordance with her aunt’s ideas 
of propriety in such matters, which, truth to say, belonged to a some- 
what antiquated school. Then the girl was altogether too bright and 
sunny-looking, with her bows of ribbon and bits of lace showing daintily 
here and there. And she was too forward in introducing topics of 
conversation at meal-times, instead of allowing the introduction of 
appropriate themes to come from her elders and her betters. Then 
Jane was addicted to the heinous offence of laughing too heartily, and 
too often. Altogether her aunt saw in her much that stood in need of 
reformation. Jane bore everything with a sort of good-humoured 
indifference. ‘The time to speak is not come yet. I will see how 
much further she will go,” she said to herself. But when the cook 
came to her one morning and said: “If you please, miss, Mrs. 
Dermot says that for the future I am to take my dinner orders from her,” 
then Jane thought that the time to speak was drawing very near 
indeed. 

“Do as Mrs. McDermot tells you,” she said quietly to the aston- 
ished cook. 

“Well, I never! I thought that the mistress had more spirit than 
that,” said the woman as she went back to her duties in the kitchen. 

Next day brought the coachman. “ Beg pardon, miss,” he said, with 
a touch of his hair; “ but Mrs. McDermot have given orders that 
the brougham and grey mare is to be ready for her every after- 
noon at three o’clock to the minute. I am to take the order, miss, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Quite right, John, till I give you orders to the contrary.” 

Next came the gardener. “ Very sorry, miss, but I shall have to give 
notice—I shall really.” 

“Why, what’s amiss now, Gibson?” 

“Tt’s all Mrs. McDermot, miss ; begging your pardon for saying so. 
Why will she pretend to understand gardening better than me that has 
been &t it, man and boy, for fifty year? Why will she come finding 
fault with this, that, and the other, in a way that neither the Squire nor 
you, miss, ever thinks of doing? And she not only finds fault, but 
gives orders, ridiculous orders, about things she knows nothing of. I 
can’t stand it, miss, I really can’t.” ; 

“Mrs. McDermot will give you no more orders, Gibson, after to-day. 
You can go back to your work with an easy mind.” 

Jane waited till next morning, and then having ascertained that her 
aunt had again given orders to the cook respecting dinner, she walked 
straight into the breakfast-room where she knew that she should find 
Mrs. McDermot alone, and busy with her correspondence—for she 
was a great letter writer at that hour of the morning. 

“What a noisy girl you are,” she said crossly, as her niece drew up 
a chair and sat down beside her. “I was just writing a few lines to 
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dear Lady Clark when you came in in your usual brusque way and put 
all my ideas to flight.” 

“ They must be poor, timid, little ideas, aunt, to be so easily frightened 
away,” said Jane. 

“Jane, there has been a flippant tone about you for the last day or 
two that I don’t at all approve of. Flippancy in young people is easily 
acquired, but difficult to get rid of. ‘The sooner you get rid of yours 
the better I shall be pleased.” 

Jane rose from her chair and swept Mrs. McDermot a stately curtsey. 
“Is it not almost time, aunt,” she said quietly, ‘‘that you gave up 
treating me, and talking to me, as if I were a child?” 

“If you are no longer a child in years, you are still very childish in 
many of your ways.” 

“You are quite epigrammatic this morning, aunt.” 

“Don’t be impertinent, young lady.” 

‘“‘T have no intention of being impertinent. But I have cometo see you 
about the order for dinner which you gave the cook half an hour ago.” 

‘‘What about that?” asked Mrs. McDermot snappishly. ‘In what 
way does it concern you?” 

“It concerns me very materially indeed,” answered Jane. ‘“ You 
have ordered several things for dinner that papa does not care about; 
some, in fact, that he never eats. Fried soles, for instance, and veal 
cutlets—articles he never touches. So I have told the cook to supple- 
ment your order with some turbot and a boiled fowl 4 la marquise. I 
have also told her that for the future she will receive from me every 
evening the menu for next day. Should my list contain nothing that 
you care about, the cook has orders to obtain specially for you any 
articles that you may wish to have.” 

“ Upon my word ! what next?” was all that Mrs. McDermot could 
gasp out at the moment, so overcome was she with rage and surprise. 

“This next,” said Jane. ‘ From to-day the dinner hour will be 
altered back to six o’clock. Half-past seven suits neither papa nor 
me. Should the latter hour be a necessity with you, you can always 
have your dinner served at that time in your own room. But papa 
and I will dine at six.” 

“JT shall talk to your papa about this, and ascertain from his own 
lips whether I am to be dictated to and insulted by a chit like you.” 

“That is just what I must forbid you to do,” said Jane. ‘“ Papa’s 
health has not been what it ought to be for a long time past. Only a 
few weeks ago he had a slight stroke. Happily he soon recovered 
from it, but Dr. Davidson says that all exciting topics must be kept 
carefully from him. You know how little things will often excite him; 
and if you begin to worry him about any petty differences that may 
arise between you and me, you will do so at your peril, and must be 
satisfied to take whatever consequences may arise from your so doing.” 
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Mrs. McDermot stared at her niece in open-mouthed wonder. 

“‘ Perhaps you have something more to say to me,” she gasped out. 

“Yes, several things. Before ordering the brougham to be at your 
beck and call every day at three o’clock, it might, perhaps, be just as 
well to make sure that your brother is not likely to want it. He has 
taken to using it rather frequently of late.” 

“Oh, indeed ; I’ll make due inquiry,” was all that Mrs. McDermot 
could find to say. 

“And if I were you, I wouldn’t go quite so often into the green- 
houses, or near the men at work in the garden.” 

“‘ Anything else, Miss Culpepper? You may as well finish the list 
while you are about it.” 

“Simply this: that after dinner papa must be left to himself for an 
hour. He is used to have a little sleep at such times, and he cannot 
do without it. This is most imperative.” 

“‘T was never so insulted in the whole course of my life.” 

“Then your life must have been a very fortunate one. There is no 
intention to insult you, aunt, as your own common sense will tell you 
when you come to think calmly over all that I have said. You are 
here as papa’s guest, and both he and I will do our best to make you 
comfortable. But there can be only one mistress at Pincote, and that 
mistress, at present, is your niece, Jane Culpepper.” 

And before Mrs. McDermot could find another word to say, Jane 
had bent over her, kissed her, and swept from the room. 

For two days Mrs. McDermot dined in solitary state, at half-past 
seven, in her own room. But she found it so utterly wretched to have 
no one to talk to but her maid, that on the third day her resolution 
failed her; and when six o’clock came round she found herself in the 
dining-room, sitting next her brother, with something of the feeling of 
a school-girl who has been whipped and forgiven. 

Her manner towards her brother and her niece was very frigid and 
stand-offish for several days to come. ‘Towards the Squire she imper- 
ceptibly thawed, and the old familiar intimacy was gradually resumed 
between them. But between herself and Jane there was something—a 
restraint, a coldness—which no time could altogether remove. It was 
impossible for the older woman to forget that she had been worsted in 
the encounter with her niece. Could she have seen some great mis- 
fortune, some heavy trouble, fall upon Jane, she could then have 
afforded to forgive her, but hardly otherwise. 

It was with a sense of intense relief that Squire Culpepper handed 
over to his sister the five thousand pounds that he was indebted to her. 
It was a great weight off his mind, and although he did not say much 
to Tom Bristow about it, he was none the less grateful in his secret 
heart. He was still as much at a loss as ever to understand by what 
occult means Tom had been able to raise the mortgage of six thousand 
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pounds on Prior’s Croft. He had hinted more than once that he 
should like to know the secret by means of which a result so remark- 
able had been achieved, but to all such hints Tom seemed utterly im- 
pervious. 

Still more surprised was the Squire when, a few days after the six 
thousand pounds had been put into his hands, Tom came to him and 
said: “ With regard to Prior’s Croft, sir. You have taken my advice 
once in the matter: perhaps you won’t object to take it a second 
time.” 

“What is it, Bristow, what is it?” said the Squire, graciously. “I 
shall be glad to listen to anything you may have to say.” 

“‘ What I want you to do, sir,” said Tom, “is to have some plans at 
once drawn up, and have the foundations laid of a number of houses— 
twenty to thirty at the least—on Prior’s Croft.” 

“T thought you crazy about the mortgage,” said the Squire, with a 
twinkle in his eye. ‘‘Are you quite sure you are not crazy now?” 

‘“‘T am just as sane now as I was then.” 

‘But to build houses on Prior’s Croft! Why, nobody would ever 
live inthem. The place is altogether out of the way.” 

“That has nothing whatever to do with the question. If you will 
only take my advice, sir, you will get the foundations down without 
an hour’s unnecessary delay.” 

“‘ And where should I be at the end of a month, when the contractor 
came to me for the first instalment of his money?” 

“ All that can be arranged for without difficulty. Your credit is 
sound in the market, and that is the one thing indispensable.” 

“ But what is to be the ultimate result of all these mysterious pro- 
ceedings ?” 

“Now you get meina corner. But I must again crave your in- 
dulgence, and ask you to let the mystery remain a mystery a little 
while longer. If you have sufficient faith in me, why, take my advice. 
If not—you will simply be missing a chance of making an odd thou- 
sand or so.” 

“ And that is what I can by no means afford to do,” said the Squire 
with emphasis. 

The result was that 4 week later some forty or fifty men were busily 
at work.cutting the turf and digging the foundations for the score of 
grand new villas which Mr. Culpepper had decided on building at 
Prior’s Croft. 

Everybody’s verdict was that the Squire must be mad. New villas, 
indeed! Why there were hardly people enough in sleepy old Duxley 
to occupy the houses that fell vacant as the older inhabitants died 
off. 

“ That may be,” said the Squire, when this plea was urged on his 
notice; “‘ but I mean to make my villas so handsome, so commodious, 
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and so healthy, that a lot of the old rattletrap dens will at once be 
deserted, and I shall not have house-room for half the people who will 
want to become my tenants.” So spoke the Squire, putting a brave 
face on the matter, but really as much in the dark as anyone. 

But if there was one person more puzzled than another, that person 
was certainly Mr. Cope the banker. He had ascertained for a fact that 
within a few days of their interview—their very painful interview, he 
termed it so himself—his quondam friend had actually become the pur- 
chaser of Prior’s Croft; and what was a still greater marvel, had actually 
paid down two thousand pounds in hard cash for it! And now the 
town’s talk was of nothing but the grand villas which the Squire was 
going to build on his new purchase. Mr, Cope could hardly credit it 
all till he went and saw with his own eyes the men hard at work. 
Still, it was altogether incomprehensible to him. Could the Squire 
have merely been playing him a trick; have only been testing the 
strength of his friendship, when he came to him to borrow the five 
thousand pounds? No, that could hardly be; else why had his balance 
at the bank been allowed to dwindle to a mere nothing? Besides 
which, he knew from words that the Squire had let drop at different 
times, that he must have been speculating heavily. Could it be possible 
that his speculations had, after all, proved successful? If not, how 
account for this sudden flood of prosperity? For several days Mr. 
Cope failed to enjoy his dinner in the hearty way that was habitual with 
him: for several nights Mr. Cope’s sleep failed to refresh him as it 
usually did. 

Although the Squire’s heaviest burden had been lifted off his mind 
with the payment of his sister’s money, he had by no means forgotten 
the loss of his daughter’s dowry. And now that his mind was easy on 
one point, this lesser trouble began to assume a magnitude that it had 
not possessed before. He could not get rid of the thought that there 
was nothing but his own frail life between his daughter and all but 
absolute penury. A few hundred pounds Jane would undoubtedly have, 
but what would that be to a young lady brought up as she had been 
brought up? “Not enough,” as the Squire put it in his homely way, 
“to find her in bread-and-cheese and cotton gowns.” 

But what was to be done? Life assurance was out of the question. 
He was too old and too infirm. There was nothing much to be got 
out of the estate. It was true that he might thin the timber a little and 
make a few hundreds that way ; but the heir-at-law had too shrewd an 
eye to his own ultimate interests to allow very much to be done in that 
line. Besides which, the Squire himself could not for very shame have 
impaired what was the chief beauty of the Pincote property— its 
magnificent array of timber. 

There was, perhaps, a little cheeseparing to be done in the way of 
cutting down domestic expenses. A couple of servanfS might be 
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dispensed with indoors. The under gardener and the stable boy might 
be sent about their business. The grey mare and the brougham might 
be disposed of. The wine merchant’s bill might be lightened a little ; 
and fewer coals, perhaps, might be burnt in winter—and that was 
nearly all. 

But even such reductions as these, trifling though they were, could 
not be made secretly—could not be made, in fact, without becoming 
the talk of the whole neighbourhood ; and if there was one thing the 
Squire detested more than another it was having his private affairs 
challenged and discussed by other people. And what, after all, would 
the saving amount to? How many years of such petty economy would 
be needed to scrape together even as much as one fourth of the sum 
he had lost by his mad speculations ? It was all a muddle, as he said 
to himself ; and his brain seemed getting hopelessly muddled, too, with 
asking the same questions over and over again, and still finding himself 
as far from a satisfactory answer as ever. 

There was one thing that he could do, and one only, that had about 
it any real basis of satisfaction. He could sell that piece of ground 
which has already been spoken of as not forming part of the entailed 
estate—the piece of ground on which his new mansion was to have 
been built. Land, just now, was fetching good prices. Yes, he would 
certainly sell Knockley Holt, and fund in Jenny’s name whatever 
money it might fetch—not that it would command a very high price, 
being but a poor piece of land, as everybody knew. Still it would 
be a nest egg, though only a little one, for a rainy day. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
KNOCKLEY HOLT. 


AsouT this time Tom Bristow found himself very often at Pincote. 
The Squire would have him there. It seemed as if he could not do 
without Tom’s society. Since the loss of his money he had been get- 
ting more and more disinclined either for going out himself or having 
company at Pincote. Still he could not altogether do without some- 
body to talk to now and then; and Tom being either a good listener or a 
lively talker, as occasion might require, and having already rendered 
the Squire an important service, it seemed somehow to fall into the 
natural order of things that he should be invited three or four times 
a week to dine at Pincote. Nor after Mrs. McDermot’s arrival was 
he there less frequently. Not that the Squire did not find his sister 
very lively company. In fact, he often found her too lively. She had 
too much to say: her tongue was never quiet. In season and out of 
season, she overwhelmed her brother with an unending flow of small 
talk and petty gossip about things that had little or no interest for him ; 
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but about which he was obliged to feign an interest, unless, as he him- 
self expressed it, he wanted to know “the length of his sister’s 
tongue.” 

But when Tom was there the case was different. He acted as a 
sort of buffer between Mrs. McDermot and the Squire. By means of 
a few adroit questions, and a clever assumption of ignorance with re- 
gard to whatever topic Mrs. McDermot might be dilating on, he 
generally succeeded in drawing the full torrent of her conversation on 
his own devoted head, thereby affording the Squire a breathing space 
for which he was truly grateful. Sometimes, but not very often, Tom 
let the demon of mischief get the master of him. On such occasions he 
would lead Mrs. McDermot on by one artful question after another till 
she began to contradict herself and eat her own words, and ended by 
floundering helplessly in a sort of mental quagmire, and so relapsing 
into sulky silence, with a dim sense upon her that she had somehow 
been coaxed into making an exhibition of herself by that demure- 
looking young scamp of a Bristow, who seemed hand and glove with 
both her brother and her niece after a fashion that she neither liked 
nor understood. 

Yet was the love of hearing herself talk so ingrained in Mrs. 
McDermot’s nature, that by the time of Tom’s next visit to Pincote she 
was ready to fall into the same trap again, had he been inclined to lead 
her on. 

“Who is that young Bristow that you and Jane make such a pet 
of?” she asked her brother one day. ‘I don’t seem to recollect any 
family of that name hereabouts.” 

“Pet, indeed! Nobody makes a pet of him, as you call it,” growled 
the Squire. ‘ He’s the son of the doctor who attended poor Charlotte 
in her last illness. He’s a sharp young fellow who has got his head 
screwed on the right way, and he’s been useful to me in one or two 
business matters, and may be so again; so there’s no harm in asking 
him to dinner now and then.” 

“Now and then with you seems to mean three or four times a week,” 
sneered Mrs. McDermot. 

“And what if it does?” retorted the Squire. “ As long as I can 
call the house my own, I’ll ask anybody I like to dinner, and as often 
as I like.” 

“ Only if I were you, I wouldn’t forget that I’d a daughter who was 
just at a marriageable age.” 

“Nor a sister who wouldn’t object to a husband number two,” 
chuckled the Squire. ‘ Why not set your cap at young Bristow, eh, 
Fanny? You might do worse. He’s young and not bad looking, and 
if he has no money of his own, he’s just the right sort to look well 
after yours.” 

Mrs. McDermot fanned herself indignantly. ‘ You never were very 
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refined, Titus,” she said ; “ but you certainly get coarser every time I 
see you.” 

Mr. Culpepper only chuckled to himself, and poked the fire 
vigorously. 

“Tl have that young Bristow out of this house before I’m three 

weeks older !” vowed the widow to herself. ‘“ The way he and Jane 
carry on together is simply disgusting, and yet that poor weak brother 
of mine can’t see it.” 
* From that day forth she took to watching Tom and Jane more par- 
ticularly than she had done before. Not satisfied with watching them 
herself, she induced her maid Emma to act as a spy on their actions. 
With her assistance, Mrs. McDermot was not long in gathering suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant her, as she thought, in seeking a private in- 
terview with her brother on the subject. “And high time too,” she 
said grimly to herself. ‘That minx of a Jane is carrying on a fine 
game under the rose. ‘The arrant little flirt! And as for that young 
Bristow—of course it’s Jane’s money that he’s after. Titus must be as 
blind as a bat, or he would have seen it all long ago. I’ve no patience 
with him—none!” 

Having worked herself up to the requisite pitch, downstairs she 
bounced and burst into the Squire’s private room—commonly called 
his study. She burst into the room, but halted suddenly the moment 
she had crossed the threshold. The Squire was there, but not alone. 
Tom Bristow was with him. The two were in deep consultation—so 
much she could see at a glance—bending towards each other over the 
little table, and speaking, as it seemed to her, almost in a whisper. 
The Squire turned with a gesture of impatience at the opening of the 
door. ‘Oh, is that you, Fanny?” he said. “TI’ll see you presently ; 
I’m busy with Mr. Bristow, just now.” 

She went out without a word, but her face flushed deeply, and an 
evil look came into her eyes. ‘ That’s the way you treat your only 
sister, Mr. Titus Culpepper, is it?” she muttered under her breath. 
‘“* Not a penny of my money shall ever come to you or yours.” 

Tom had walked over to Pincote that morning to see the Squire 
respecting the building going on at Prior’s Croft. When their con- 
ference had come to an end, said the Squire to Tom: “ You know that 
scrubby bit of ground of mine—Knockley Holt?” 

Tom started. “Yes, I know it very well,” he said. “It is rather 
singular that you should be the first to speak about it ; because it was 
partly about that very piece of ground that I am here this morning to 
see you.” 

“ Aye—aye—how’s that?” said the Squire, suddenly brightening 
up from the apathy that had begun to creep over him so often of late. 

“Why, it doesn’t seem to be of much use to you, and I thought 
that perhaps you wouldn’t mind letting me have a lease of it.” 
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The Squire laughed heartily : a thing he had not done for several 
weeks. ‘And I had just made up my mind to sell it, and was going 
to ask your advice about it !” 

Tom’s face flushed suddenly. “And do you really think of selling 
Knockley Holt?” he asked, with his keen bright eyes bent on the 
Squire’s face more keenly than usual. 

“Of course I think of selling it, or I shouldn’t have said what I 
have said. As things have gone with me, the money would be more 
useful to me than the land is ever likely to be. It won’t fetch much I 
know, but then I didn’t give much for it, and whoever may get it won’t 
have much of a bargain.” 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t object to have me for a purchaser?” 

“You! You buy Knockley Holt? Why, man alive, you must know 
that I should want money down, and But I needn’t say more 
about it.” 

“If you choose to sell Knockley Holt to me, I will give you twelve 
hundred pounds for it, cash down.” 

The Squire was getting into the way of not being astonished at any- 
thing that Tom might say, but he did look across at him for a moment 
or two in blank amazement. 

“Well, you are a rum fish, and no mistake!” were his first words. 
“ And pray, my young shaver, how come you to be possessed of twelve 
hundred pounds?” 

“Oh, I’m worth a little more than twelve hundred pounds,” said 
Tom with a smile. ‘Why, only the other week I cleared a thousand 
by one little stroke in cotton.” 

‘Well done, young one !” said the Squire heartily. “ You are not 
such a fool as you look. And now take an old man’s advice. Don’t 
speculate any more. Fortune has given you one little slice of her cake. 
Don’t tempt her again. Be content with what you've got, and specu- 
late no more.” 

“At any rate, I won’t forget your advice, sir,” said Tom. “I 
wonder,” he added to himself, ‘‘what he would think and say if he 
knew that it was by speculation, pure and simple, that I earn my 
bread and cheese.” 

“ And so you would really like to buy Knockley Holt, eh?” 

‘“‘T should indeed, if you are determined to sell it.” 

“Oh, I shall sell it, sure enough. But may I ask what you intend 
to do with it when you have got it?” 

“ Ah, sir, that is just one of those questions which you must not ask 
me,” said Tom laughingly. ‘‘If I buy it, it will be entirely on speculation. 
It may turn out a dismal failure : it may prove to be a big success.” 

“Well, well, that will be your look out,” said the Squire, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘ But, Bristow, it’s not worth twelve hundred pounds, nor 
anything like that sum.” 
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“T think it is, sir—at least to me, - I am quite prepared to pay 
that amount for it.” 

**T only gave nine fifty for it; il I thought that if I could get 
a clear thousand I should have every reason to be perfectly satisfied.” 

“T have made you an offer, sir. It is for you to say whether you 
are willing to accept it.” 

“Seeing that you offer me two hundred pounds more than I ever 
hoped to get, I’m not such an ass asto say, No. Only I think you are 
robbing yourself. I do indeed, Bristow; and that’s what I don’t like 
to see.” 

“T think, sir, that I’m pretty well able to look after my own 
interests,” said Tom, with a meaning smile. ‘Am I to consider that 
Knockley Holt is to become my property ?” 

“Of course you are, boy—of course you are. But I must say that 
you are a little bit of a simpleton to give me twelve hundred when 
you might have it for a thousand.” 

“An offer’s an offer, and I’ll abide by mine.” 

“Then there’s nothing more to be said: I’ll see my lawyer about the 
deeds to-morrow.” 

Tom shook hands with the Squire, and went in search of Jane. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I may come in now,” said Mrs. McDermot five minutes 
later, as she opened the door of her brother’s room. 

“Of course you may,” saidthe Squire. ‘ Young Bristow and I were 
talking over some business affairs before, that would have had no 
interest for you and that you know nothing about.” 

“It’s about young Bristow, as you call him, that I have come to see 
you this morning.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said the Squire drily. Then he took off his spectacles 
and rubbed them with his pocket handkerchief, and began to whistle a 
tune under his breath. 

Mrs. McDermot glared fiercely at him, and her voice took an added 
tone of asperity when she spoke again. ‘‘ I suppose you are aware that 
your protégé is making violent love to your daughter, or else that your 
daughter is making violent love to him: i hardly know which it is !” 

‘“* What !” thundered the Squire, as he started to his feet. ‘ What is 
that you say, Fanny McDermot ?” 

“Simply this: there is a lot of love-making going on between Jane 
and Mr. Bristow. If it is done with your sanction, I have not another 
word to say. But if you tell me that you know nothing about it, I can 
only say that you must have been as blind as a bat and as stupid as an 
owl.” 

“ Thank you, Fanny—thank you,” said the Squire sadly, as he sat 
down in his chair again. ‘I daresay I have been both blind and 
stupid ; and if what you tell me is true, I must have been.” 

‘‘ Miss Jane couldn’t long deceive me,” said the widow spitefully. 
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“ Miss Jane is too good a girl to deceive anybody.” 

' “Qh, in love matters we women hold that everything is fair. Deceit 
then becomes deceit no longer. We call it by a prettier name.” 

Her brother was not heeding her: he was lost in his own thoughts. 

“The young vagabond!” he said at last. ‘So that’s the way he’s 
been hoodwinking me, is it? But I’ll teach him: I’ll have him know 
that I’m not to be made a fool of in that way. Make love to my 
daughter, indeed! I'll have him here to-morrow morning, and tell him 
a bit of my mind that will astonish him considerably.” 

“Why wait till to-morrow? Why not send for him now ?” 

“ Because he left here half an hour ago.” 

“Oh, you would not have far to send for him.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Simply that he and Jane are in the shrubbery together at the present 
moment.” 

The Squire stared at her helplessly for a moment ortwo. “‘ Howdo 
you know that?” he said at last, speaking very quietly. 

“‘ Because my maid, who was returning from an errand, saw them 
walking there, arm in arm.” She paused, as if expecting her brother 
to say something, but he did not speak. “I have not had my eyes 
shut, I assure you,” she went on. ‘‘ But in these matters women are 
always more quick-sighted than men. From the very first hour of my 
seeing them together I had my suspicions. All their walking and 
talking together couldn’t be for nothing. All their hand shakings and 
sly glances into each others’ eyes couldn’t be without a meaning.” 

The Squire got up from his chair and rang the bell. A servant came 
in. ‘ Ascertain whether Mr. Bristow is anywhere about the house or 
grounds ; and if he is, tell him that I should like to see him before he 
goes.” 

Mrs. McDermotf rose in some alarm. It was no part of her policy 
to be seen there by Tom. ‘‘I am glad you have sent for him,” she 
said. ‘I hope matters have not gone too far to be stopped without 
difficulty.” 

He looked up in a little surprise. ‘There will be no difficulty. 
Why should there be?” he said. 

“No, of course not. As you say, Why should there be? But-I must 
now bid you good morning for the present. There will be hardly any 
need, I think, for you to mention my name in the affair.” 

“There will be no need to mention anybody’s name. Good 
morning.” 

Mrs. McDermot went out and shut the door gently behind her. 
“ Breaking fast, poor man,” she said to herself. ‘He’s not long for 
this world, I’m afraid. Well, I’ve the consolation of knowing that I’ve 
always done a sister’s duty by him. I wonder what he'll die worth. 
Thousands, no doubt ; and all to go to that proud minx of a Jane. We 
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are not allowed to hate one another, or else I’m afraid I should hate 
that girl.” 

She shook her fist at an imaginary Jane, went straight up stairs, and 
gave her maid a good blowing-up. 

Some three weeks had now come and gone since Tom, breaking for 
once through the restraint which had hitherto kept him back, did and said 
something which made Jane'very happy. What he did was to draw 
her face down to his and kiss it: what he said was simply, “Good 
night, my darling.” Nothing more, but quite enough to be understood 
by her to whom the words were spoken. But since that evening not 
one syllable more of love had been breathed by Tom. For anything 
that had since passed between them Jane might have imagined that she 
had merely dreamt the words—that the speaking of them was nothing 
more than a fancy of her own love-sick brain. 

Under similar circumstances many young ladies would have con- 
sidered themselves aggrieved, and would not have been deemed un- 
reasonable in so thinking. But Jane had no intention whatever of adopt- 
ing an injured tone even in her own inmost thoughts. She had never 
been in the habit of looking upon herself in the light of a victim, and 
she had no intention of beginning to do so now. Surprised—slightly 
surprised—she might be, but that was all, In Tom’s manner towards 
her, in the way he looked at her, there was that indescribable something 
which gave her the sweet assurance that she was still loved as much as 
ever. Such being the case, she was well satisfied to wait. She felt that 
her lover’s silence had a meaning, that he was not dumb without a 
reason. When the proper time should come he would speak, and to 
some purpose. Till then Eros should keep a finger on his lips, and 
speak only the language of the eyes. 

“So this is the way you treat me, is it, young man?” said the Squire 
sternly, as Tom re-entered the room. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said Tom, looking at him in sheer amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh, don’t pretend that you don’t know what I mean.” 

“Tt may seem stupid on my part, but I must really plead igno- 
rance.” 

“You worm yourself into my confidence till you get the run of the 
house, and can come and go as you like, and you finish up by making 
love to my daughter!” 

“Tt is no crime to love Miss Culpepper, I hope, sir. There are 
few people, I imagine, who could know her without loving her.” 

“That’s all very well, but you don’t get over me in that way, young 
sir. What right have you to make love to my daughter? That’s what 
I want to know.” 

“‘T may love Miss Culpepper, but I have never told her so.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have never asked her to marry you?” 
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“Never, sir; on that point I give you my word of honour.” 

“A good thing for you that you haven’t. The sooner you get that 
love tom-foolery out of your head the better.” 

“T promise you one thing, sir,” said Tom; “if I ever do marry 
Miss Culpepper, it shall be with: your full consent and good wishes.” 

The Squire could not help chuckling. “In that case, my boy, you 
will never have her—not if you live to be as old as Methuselah.” 

“Time will prove, sir.” 

“ And look ye here. There must be no more walks in the shrubbery, 
no more gallivanting together among the woods. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“ Perfectly, sir. Your words could not be plainer.” 

“T mean them to be plain. There seems to be no harm done so far, 
but it’s time this nonsense was put a stop to. Miss Culpepper must 
marry in a very different sphere from yours.” 

“Pardon the ‘remark, sir, but you were quite willing to take Mr. 
Edward Cope as your son-in-law. Now, I consider myself quite as 
good a man as Mr. Cope—quite as eligible a suitor for your daughter's 
hand.” 

“Then I don’t. Besides, young Cope would never have had the 
chance of getting her if he hadn’t been the son of my oldest friend : 
the son of the man to whose bravery I owe my life itself. Master 
Edward owes it to his father and not to himself that i ever sanctioned 
his engagement to Miss Culpepper.” 

“T am indebted for this good turn to Mrs. McDermot,” said Tom to 
himself, as he walked homeward through the park. “It will only have 
the effect of bringing matters to a climax a little earlier than I in- 
tended, but it will not alter my plans in the least.” 

“Fanny has been exaggerating as usual,” was the Squire’s comment. 
“There was something in it, no doubt, and it’s just as weil to have 
crushed it in the bud; but I think it hardly worth while to say anything 
to Jenny about it.” 

A week later, the Squire happened to be riding on his white pony 
along the high road that fringed one side of Knockley Holt, when, to 
his intense astonishment, he heard the regular monotonous puffing 
and saw the smoke of a steam engine that was apparently hard at 
work behind a clump of larches in the distance. Riding up to the spot, 
he found some score or so of men all busily engaged. They were 
excavating a hole in the hill-side, filling-in stout timber supports as 
they got deeper down ; the engine on the top being employed to hoist 
up the earth in big bucketfuls as fast as it was dug out. 

“What’s all this about?” inquired the Squire of one of the men; 
“and who’s gaffer here?” 

“Mr. Bristow, he be the gaffer, sur, and this hole be dug by his 
orders,” 
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“Oh, ho! that’s it, is it? And how deep are you going to dig 
the hole, and what do you expect to find when you get to the 
bottom ?” 

“TI don’t rightly know, sur, but I should think we be digging for 
water.” 

“A likely tale that! What the dickens should anybody want water 
for when we haven’t had a dry day for seven weeks ?” 

“Our foreman did say, sur, as how Mr. Bristow was going to havea 
hole dug clean through, so as to make a short cut like to the other side 
of the world. Anyhow, it be mortal dry work.” 

The Squire gave a grunt of dissatisfaction, and rode off. “ What queer 
crotchet has that young jackanapes got into his head now ?” he muttered 
to himself. “It’s just possible, though, that there may be a method in 
his madness.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
AT THE THREE CROWNS HOTEL. 


“Hr! Jean, whose is this luggage ?” cried Pierre Janvard one morning 
to his head waiter. He pointed at the same time to a large portmanteau 
which lay among a pile of other luggage in the hall of the Three 
Crowns Hotel, Bath. 

With that restless curiosity which was such a marked trait in his 
character, Janvard had a habit of peering about among the luggage of 
his guests, and even of prying stealthily about their bedrooms when he 
knew that their occupants were out of the way, and he himself safe from 
detection. It was not that he hoped to benefit himself in any way, or 
even to pick up any information that would be of value to him, by such 
a mode of proceeding ; but it had been a habit with him from boyhood 
to do this kind of thing, and it was a habit that he could by no means 
overcome. 

Passing through the hall this morning his eye had been attracted by 
a pile of luggage belonging to several fresh arrivals, and he at once 
began to peer among the labels. The second label that took his eye 
was inscribed, “Richard Dering, Esq., Passenger to Bath.” Janvard 
stood aghast as he read the name. A crowd of direful memories rushed 
to his mind. Fora moment or two he could not speak. Then he 
called Jean as above. 

“That portmanteau,” answered Jean, “ belongs to a gentleman who 
came in by the last train. He and another gentleman came together. 
They wanted a private sitting-room and I put them into number 
twenty-nine.” 

“‘ Has the other gentleman any luggage?” 
“‘ Yes, this large black bag belongs to him.” 
Janvard stooped and read : “‘ Tom Bristow, Esq., Passenger to Bath.” 
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“Quite strange to me, that name,” he muttered to himself. At this 
moment the boots came, and shouldering the luggage hurried with it 
up Stairs. 

“They have ordered dinner, I suppose ?” 

a 

“Did you hear them say how long they were likely to stay here ?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

“Wait on them yourself at dinner. Bearin mind all that they talk 
about, and report it to me afterwards.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Pierre Janvard retired to his sanctum considerably disturbed in mind. 
Was the fresh arrival any relation or connection of the dead Lionel 
Dering ? or was it merely one of those coincidences of name common 
enough in everyday life? These were the two questions that he put 
to himself again and again. 

One thing was quite evident to him. Himself unseen, he must con- 
trive to see this unknown Richard Dering. If there were a possibility 
of the slightest shadow of danger springing either from this or from 
any other quarter, it behoved him to be on his guard. He would see 
these people, after which, if requisite, he would at once write to Mr. 
Kester St. George for instructions. 

He had just brought his cogitations to an end, and had opened his 
banker’s passbook, the contemplation of which was a never-failing 
source of joy to him, when a tap came to the door, and next moment 
in walked Mr. Richard Dering and Mr. Tom Bristow. 

It was on the face of this Richard Dering that Pierre Janvard’s eyes 
rested first. In one brief ylance he took in every detail of his appear- 
ance. Then his eyes fell. His sallow face grew sallower still. His 
thin lips quivered for a moment, and then his hands began to tremble 
slightly, so that in a little while he was obliged to take them off the 
table and bury them in his pockets. 

He saw at once that this Mr. Dering must be a near relative of that 
other Mr. Dering whose face he remembered so well—whose face it 
was impossible that he should ever forget. They were alike, and yet 
strangely unlike : the same in many points, and yet in others most dif- 
ferent. But the moment this dark-looking stranger opened his lips, it 
seemed indeed as if Lionel Dering had come back from the grave. A 
covert glance at Mr. Bristow assured Janvard that in him he beheld 
a man whose face he had no recollection of having ever seen before. 

“Your name is Janvard, I believe?” said Mr. Dering, with a slight 
bow. 

“ Pierre Janvard, at your service,” answered the Frenchman, de- 
ferentially. 

“You were formerly, I believe, in the service of Mr, Kester St. 
George ?” 
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“T had that honour.” 

“My name is Dering—Richard Dering. It is probable that you 
never heard of me before, seeing that I have only lately returned from 
India. I am cousin to Mr. Kester St. George.” 

The Frenchman bowed. ‘TI have no recollection of having heard 
monsieur’s name mentioned by my late employer.” 

“T suppose not. But my brother’s name—Lionel Dering—must be 
well known to you.” 

Janvard could not repress a slight start. So that was the relation- 
ship, was it ? 

“ Ah, yes,” he said. “I have seen Mr. Lionel Dering many times, 
and done several little services for him at one time or another.” 

“You were one’of the chief witnesses on the trial, if I recollect 
rightly ?” 

Janvard coughed, to gain a moment’s time. The conversation was 
taking a turn that he did not approve of. “TI certainly was one of the 
witnesses on the trial,” he said with an air of deprecation. “ But 
monsieur will understand that it was a misfortune which I had no 
means of avoiding. I could not help seeing what I did see, and they 
made me tell all about it.” 

“Oh, we quite understand that!” said Mr. Dering. ‘ You were 
not to blame in any way. You could not do otherwise than as you 
did.” 

Janvard smiled faintly, and bowed his gratification. 

‘“‘ My friend here, Mr. Bristow, and myself, have come down to stay 
a week or two in your charming city. The doctors tell me there is 
something the matter with my spleen, and have recommended me to 
drink the Bath waters. Hearing casually that you were the proprietor 
of one of the most comfortable hotels in the place, and looking upon 
you somewhat in the light of a connection of the family, we thought 
that we could not do better than take up our quarters with you.” 

Again Janvard smiled and bowed his gratification. ‘‘ Monsieur may 
depend upon my using my utmost endeavours to make himself and his 
friend as comfortable as possible. Pardon my presumption, but may 
I venture to ask whether Mr. St. George was quite well when monsieur 
saw or heard from him last ?” 

“‘ My cousin was a little queer a short time ago, but I believe him 
to be well again by this time.” Mr. Dering turned to go. “ We have 
given your waiter instructions as to dinner,” he said. 

“JT hope my chef will succeed in pleasing you,” said Janvard with 
a smile. ‘‘He has the reputation of being second to none in the 
city.” With the same smile on his face he followed them to the door 
and bowed them out, and, still smiling, watched them till they turned 
the corner of the street. “No danger there, I think,” he said to 
himself. “None whatever. Still I must keep on the watch—always 
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on the watch. I must look to their dinners myself, and leave them 
nothing to complain of. But I shall be pleased—very much pleased 
indeed when they call for their bill. To-night I will write and tell 
everything to Mr. St. George.” 

Said Tom to Lionel, as they were walking arm-in-arm towards the 
pump-room : “‘ Did you notice that magnificent ring which Janvard 
wore on the third finger of his left hand?” 

“T could not fail to notice it. I was thinking about it at the very 
moment you spoke.” 

“T have not seen so splendid a ruby for a long time. The setting, 
too, is rather unique.” 

“Yes, it was the peculiar setting that caused me to recognise it 
again.” 

“That caused you to recognise it! Youdon’t mean to say that you 
have ever seen the ring before?” 

“‘T certainly have seen it before.” 

“Where ?” 

“On the finger of Percy Osmond.” 

Tom halted suddenly and stared at Lionel as if he could hardly 
believe the evidence of his ears. 

“T am stating nothing but the simple truth,” continued Lionel. 
“The moment I saw the ring on Janvard’s finger the thought flashed 
through me that I had certainly seen it somewhere before. All the 
time I was talking to Janvard I was trying to call that somewhere to 
mind, but it did not come to me till after we had left the hotel—not, 
in fact, till a minute before you spoke about it.” 

“Are you sure you are not mistaken? There are many ruby rings 
in the world.” 

“T don’t for one moment think that I am mistaken,” answered 
Lionel deliberately. “If the ring worn by Janvard be the one I mean, 
it has three initial letters engraved inside the hoop. What particular 
letters they are I cannot now recollect. I chanced to express my ad- 
miration of the ring one night in the billiard-room, and Osmond took 
it off his finger in order that I might examine it. It was then I saw 
the letters, but without noticing them with sufficient particularity to 
remember them again.” 

“T always had an idea,” said Tom, “ that Janvard was in some way 
mixed up with the murder, and this would seem to prove it. He must 
have stolen the ring from Osmond’s room either immediately before 
or immediately after the murder.” 

“T must see that ring,” said Lionel decisively. ‘It must come into 
my possession, if only for a minute or two, if only while I ascertain 
whether the initials are really there.” 

“T don’t think that there will be much difficulty about that,” said 
Tom. ‘The fellow has no suspicion as to whom you really are, or as 
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to the object of our visit to Bath. To admire the ring is the first step : 
to ask to look at it the second.” 

A quarter of an hour later Lionel gripped Tom suddenly by the arm. 
“‘ Bristow,” he whispered, “ I have just remembered something. Osmond 
had that ruby ring on his finger the night before he was murdered! I 
have a distinct recollection of seeing it on his hand when we were 
playing that last game of billiards together.” 

“If this ring,” said Tom, “ prove to be the one you believe it to be, 
the finding of it will be another and a most important link in the chain 
of evidence.” 

“ Yes—almost, if not quite, the last one that we shall need,” said 
Lionel. 

At dinner that evening Janvard in person took in the wine. The 
eyes of both Lionel and Tom fixed themselves instinctively on his 
left hand. The ring was no longer there. 

“Can he suspect anything?” asked Lionel of Tom, as soon as they 
were alone. 

“T think not,” answered Tom. “ The fellow is evidently uneasy, and 
will continue to be so as long as you stay under his roof. But the 
very openness of our proceedings, and the frank way in which we 
have told him who we are, will go far to disarm any suspicions which 
he might otherwise have entertained.” 

Two or three days passed quietly over. Lionel drank the waters 
with regularity, and he and Tom drove out frequently in the neighbour- 
hood of King Bladud’s beautiful city. Janvard always gave them a 
look in in the course of dinner to see that everything was to 
their satisfaction; but he still carefully abstained from wearing the 
ring. 

By-and-by there came a certain evening when Janvard failed to pu 
in his usual appearance at the dinner table. Said Tom to the man who 
waited upon them: “ Where is your master this evening? Not ill, I 
hope?” 

‘Gone to a masonic banquet, sir,” answered the man, 

“ Then he won’t be home till late, I’ll wager.” 

“‘ Not till eleven or twelve, I dare say, sir.” 

“ Gone in full fig, of course?” said Tom, laughingly. 

‘Yes, sir,” answered the man with a grin. 

“Diamond studs and ruby ring, and everything complete, eh 
went on Tom. 

“‘T don’t know about diamond studs, sir,” said the man, “ but he 
certainly had his ring on, for I saw it on his finger myself.” 

‘“ Now is our time,” said Tom to Lionel, as soon as the man had 
left the room. ‘We may not have such an opportunity again.” 

It was close upon midnight when Pierre Janvard, alighting from a 
fly at the door of his hotel, found his two lodgers standing on the steps 
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smoking a last cigar before turning in for the night. In this there was 
nothing unusual—nothing to excite suspicion. 

“Hallo! Janvard, is that you?” cried Tom, assuming the tone and 
manner of a man who has taken a little too much wine. “I was just 
wondering what had become of you. This is my birthday; so you must 
come upstairs with us, and drink my health in some of your own wine.” 

“ Another time, sir, J shall be most happy; but to-night E 

“ But me no buts,” cried Tom. “ I'll have no excuses—none. Come 
along, Dering, and we’ll crack another bottle of Janvard’s Madeira. 
We'll poison mine host with his own tipple.” 

He seized Janvard by the arm and dragged him up-stairs, trolling 
out the last popular air as he did so. Lionel followed leisurely. 

“You're a good sort, Janvard—a very good sort !” said Tom. 

“ Monsieur is very kind,” said Janvard, with a smile and a shrug; 
and then in obedience to a waive from Tom’s hand, he sat down at 
table. Tom now began to fumble with a bottle and a corkscrew. 

“ Allow me, monsieur,” said Janvard politely, as he relieved Tom of 
the articles in question, and proceeded to open the bottle with the ease 
of long practice. 

“That’s a sweet thing in rings you’ve got on your finger,” said Tom 
admiringly. 

“Yes, it is rather a fine stone,” said Janvard drily. 

“ May I be allowed to examine it ?” asked Tom, as he poured out 
the wine with a hand that was slightly unsteady. 

“T should be most happy to oblige monsieur,” said Janvard hastily, 
“but the ring fits meso tightly that I am afraid I should have some 
difficulty in getting it off my finger.” 

“ Hang it all, man, the least you can do is to try,” cried Tom. 

The Frenchman flushed slightly, drew off the ring with some little ° 
difficulty, and passed it across the table to Tom. Tom’s fingers clutched 
it like a vice. Janvard saw the movement and half rose as if to reclaim 
the ring ; but it was too late, and he sat down without speaking. 

Tom pushed the ring carelessly over one of his fingers and turned 
it towards the light. “A very pretty gem, indeed!” he said. “And 
worth something considerable in sovereigns, I should say.” 

“Will you allow me to examine it for a moment?” asked Lionel 
gravely, as he held out his hand. For the second time Janvard half 
rose from his seat, and for the second time he sat down without a word. 
Tom handed the ring across to Lionel. 

“ A magnificent stone indeed,” said the latter, “‘ but somewhat old- 
fashioned in the setting. But that only makes it the more valuable in 
my eyes. A family heirloom, without doubt. And see! inside the 
hoop are three initials ; somewhat difficult to decipher, but if I read 
them aright they are M. K. L.” 

“ Yes, yes, monsieur,” said Janvard uneasily. “‘ As you say, M. K. L. 
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The initials of the friend who gave me the ring.” He held out his 
hand as if expecting that the ring should at once be given back to him, 
but Lionel took no notice of the action. 

‘Three very curious initials, indeed,” said Lionel, musingly. “One 
could not readily fit them to many names. M. K.L. They put me 
in mind of a curious coincidence—of a very remarkable coincidence 
Indeed. I once had a friend who had a ruby ring very similar to this 
one, and inside the hoop of my friend’s ring were three initials. The 
initials in question were M. K. L. Precisely the same as the letters 
engraved on your ring, Monsieur Janvard. Curious, is it not?” 

“Mille diables! I am betrayed!” cried Janvard, as he started from 
his seat and made a snatch at the ring. But Lionel was too quick for 
him. The ring had disappeared, but Janvard had it not. 

He turned with a snarl like that of a wild animal brought to bay, and 
looked towards the door. But between him and the door now stood 
Tom Bristow, no longer with any signs of inebriety about him, but as 
cold, quiet, and collected as ever he had looked in his life. -Tom’s 
right hand was hidden in the bosom of his vest, and Janvard’s ears 
were smitten by the ominous click of a revolver. His eyes wandered 
back to the stern dark face of Lionel. There was no hope for him 
there. The pallor of his face deepened. His wonderful nerve for 
once was beginning to desert him. He was trembling visibly. 

‘Sit down, sir,” said Lionel, sternly, ‘‘and refresh yourself with 
another glass of wine. I have something of much importance to say 
to you.” 

The Frenchman hesitated for a moment. Then he shrugged his 
shoulders and sat down. His sang-froid was coming back to him. He 
drank two glasses of wine rapidly one after another. 

‘“‘T am ready, monsieur,” he said quietly, as he wiped his thin lips and 
made a ghastly effort to smile. ‘‘ At your service.” 

“What I want from you, and what you must give me,” said Lionel, 
‘is a full and particular account of how this ring came into your pos- 
session. It belonged to Percy Osmond, and it was on his finger the 
night he was murdered.” 

“ Ah ciel! how do you know that?” 

“It is enough that what I say is true, and that you cannot gainsay 
it, But this ring was not on the finger of the murdered man when he 
was found next morning. ‘Tell me how it came into your possession.” 

For a moment or two Janvard did not speak. Then he said, sulkily: 
“Who are you that come here under false pretences and question 
me and threaten me in this way ?” 

‘‘T am not here to answer your questions. You are here to answer 
mine.” 

“‘What if I refuse to answer them?” 
‘In that case the four walls of a prison will hold you in less than 
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half an hour. In your possession I find a ring which was on the finger 
of Mr. Osmond the night he was murdered. Less than that has 
brought many a better man than you to the gallows: be careful that it 
does not land you there.” 

“Tf you know anything of the affair at all, you must know that the 
murderer of Mr. Osmond was tried and found guilty long ago.” 

“What proof have you—what proof was there adduced at the trial, 
that Lionel Dering was the murderer of Percy Osmond? Did your 
eyes, or those of anyone else, see him do the bloody deed? Wretch! 
You knew from the first that he was innocent! If you yourself are 
not the murderer, you know the man who is.” 

Again Janvard was silent for a little while. His eyes were bent on 
the floor. He was considering deep'y within himself. At length he 
spoke, but it was in the same sullen tone that he had used before. 

“What guarantee have I that when I have told you anything that I 
may know, the information will not be used against me to my own 
harm ?” 

“You have no guarantee whatever. I could not give you any such 
promise. For aught I know to the contrary, you, and you alone, may 
be the murderer of Percy Osmond.” 

Janvard shuddered slightly. “I am not the murderer of Percy 
Osmond,” he said quietly. 

“Who, then, was the murderer?” 

** My late master—Mr. Kester St. George.” 

There was a pause which no one seemed inclined to break. Although 
Janvard’s words were but a confirmation of the suspicions which Lionel 
and Tom had all along entertained, they seemed to fall on their ears 
with all the force of a startling revelation. Of the three men there, 
Janvard was the one who seemed least concerned. 

Lionel was the first to speak. “This is a serious charge to make 
against a gentleman like Mr. St. George,” he said. 

“T have made no charge against Mr. St. George,” said Janvard. © 
“Tt is you who have forced the confession from me.” 

“You are doubtless prepared to substantiate your statement—to 
prove your words?” / 

“T do not want to prove anything. I want to hold my tongue, but 
you will not let me.” 

“ All I want from you is the simple truth, and that you must tell 
me.” 

‘But, monsieur 
stopped. 

“You are afraid, and justly so. You are in my power, and I can 
use that power in any way that I may deem best. At the same time, 
understand me. I am no constable—no officer of the law—I am 
imply the brother of Lionel Dering, and knowing, as I do, that he 
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was accused and found guilty of a crime of which he was as innocent 
as I am, I have vowed that I will not rest night or day till I have 
discovered the murderer and brought him to justice. Such being the 
case, I tell you plainly that the best thing you can do is to make a full 
and frank confession of all that you know respecting this terrible 
business, leaving it for me afterwards to decide as to the use which I 
may find it requisite to make of your confession. Are you prepared 
to do what I ask of you?” 

Janvard’s shoulders rose and fell again. ‘I cannot help myself,” he 
said. ‘I have no choice but to comply with the wishes of mon- 
sieur.” 

“‘Sensibly spoken. Try another glass of wine. It may help to 
refresh your memory.” 

“ Alas ! monsieur, my memory needs no refreshing. The incidents 
of that night are far too terrible to be forgotten.” With a hand that 
still shook slightly he poured himself out another glass of wine and 
drank it off at a draught. Then he continued: “On the night of the 
quarrel in the billiard-room at Park Newton I was sitting up for my 
master, Mr. St. George. About midnight the bell rang for me, and on 
answering it, my master put Mr. Osmond into my hands, he being 
somewhat the worse for wine, with instructions to see him safely to 
bed. This I did, and then left him. As it happened, I had taken a 
violent fancy to Mr. Osmond’s splendid ruby ring—the very ring mon- 
sieur has now in his possession—and that night I determined to make 
it myown. There were several new servants in the house, and nobody 
would suspect me of having taken it. Mr. Osmond had drawn it off” 
his finger, and thrown it carelessly into his dressing-bag and locked it 
up before getting into bed, afterwards putting his keys under his 
pillow. 

“When the house was quiet, I put on a pair of list slippers and 
made my way to Mr. Osmond’s bed-room. The door was unlocked 
_andIwentin. A night lamp was burning on the dressing-table. The 
full moon shone in through the uncurtained window, and its rays 
slanted right across the sleeper’s face. He lay there, sleeping the 
sleep of the drunken, with one hand clenched, and a frown on his face 
as if he were still threatening Mr. Dering. It was hardly the work of 
a minute to possess myself of the keys. In another minute the dress- 
ing-case was opened and the ring my own. Mr. Osmond’s portman- 
teau stood invitingly open: what more natural than that I should desire 
to turn over its contents lightly and delicately? In such cases I am 
possessed by the simple curiosity of a child. I was down on my knees 
before the portmanteau, admiring this, that, and the other, when to my 
horror, I heard the noise of coming footsteps. No concealment was 
possible, save that afforded by the long curtains which shaded one of 
the windows. Next moment I was safely hidden behind them. 
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“The footsteps came nearer and nearer, and ther some one entered 
the room. The sleeping man still breathed heavily. Now and then 
he moaned in his sleep. All my fear of being found out could not 
keep me from peeping out of my hiding-place. What I saw was my 
master, Mr. Kester St. George, standing over the sleeping man, with a 
look on his face that I had never seen there before. He stood thus 
for a full minute, and then he came round to the near side of the bed, 
and seemed to be looking for Mr. Osmond’s keys. In a little while h¢ 
saw them in the dressing-bag where I had left them. Then he crossed 
to the other side of the room and proceeded to try them one by one, 
till he had found the right one, in the lock of Mr. Osmond’s writing- 
case. He opened the case, took out of it Mr. Osmond’s cheque book, 
and from that he tore either one or two blank cheques. He had just 
relocked the writing-case when Mr. Osmond suddenly awoke and 
started up in bed. ‘ Villain! what are you doing there?’ he cried, as 
he flung back the bedclothes. But before he could set foot to the 
floor, Mr. St. George sprang at his throat, and pinned him down almost 
as easily as if he had beena boy. What happened during the next 
minute I hardly know how to describe. It wpuld seem that Mr. 
Osmond was in the habit of sleeping with a dagger under his pillow. At 
all events there was one there on this particular night. As soon ashe 
found himself pinned down in bed, his hand sought for and found this 
dagger, and next moment he made a sudden stab with it at the breast 
of Mr. St. George. But my master was too quick for him. There 
was an instant’s struggle—a flash—a cry—and—you may guess the rest. 

“A murmur of horror escaped my lips. In another instant my mas- 
ter had sprung across the room and had torn away the curtains from 
before me. ‘You here!’ he said. And fora few seconds I thought 
my fate would be the same as that of Mr. Osmond. But at last his 
hand dropped. ‘ Janvard, you and I must be friends,’ he said. ‘ From 
this night your interests are mine, and my interests are yours.’ Then 
we left the room together. A terrible night, monsieur, as you may well 
believe ! ” 

“You have accounted clearly enough for the murder, but you have 
not yet told us how it happened that Lionel Dering came to be 
accused of the crime.” 

“That is the worst part of the story, sir. Whose thought it was first, 
whether Mr. St. George’s or mine, to lay the murder at the door of Mr. 
Dering, I could not now tell you. It was a thought that seemed to 
come into the heads of both of us at the same moment. As monsieur 
knows, my master had no cause to love his cousin. He had every 
reason to hate him. Mr. Dering had got all the estates and property 
that ought to have been Mr. St. George’s. But if Mr. Dering were to 
die without children, the estate would all come back to his cousin. 
Reason enough for wishing Mr. Dering dead. 
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‘We did not talk much about it, my master and I. We understood 
one another without many words. There were certain things to be 
done which Mr. St. George had not the nerve to do. Ihad the nerve 
to do them, and I did them. It was I who put Mr. Dering’s stud under 
the bed. It was I who took his handkerchief, and —— ” 

“Enough !” said Lionel, with a shudder. ‘ Surely no more devilish 
plot was ever hatched by Satan himself! _You—you who sit so calmly 
there, had but to hold up your little finger to save an innocent man 
from disgrace and death !” 

“What would monsieur have?” said Janvard, with another of 
his indescribable shrugs. ‘ Mr. St. George was my master. I liked 
him, and I was, besides, to have a large sum of money given me to 
keep silence. Mr. Dering was a stranger to me. Voila tout.” 

“Janvard, you are one of the vilest wretches that ever disgraced the 
name of man!” 

“‘ Monsieur s’amuse.” 

“T shall at once proceed to put down in writing the heads of the 
confession which you have just made. You will sign the writing in 
question in the presence of Mr. Bristow as witness. You need be 
under no apprehension that any immediate harm will happen to you. 
As for Mr. St. George, I will deal with him in my own time, and in my 
own way. There are, however, two points that I wish you to bear par- 
ticularly in mind. Firstly, if, even by the vaguest hint, you dare to 
let Mr. St. George know that you have told me what you have told me 
to-night, it will be at your own proper peril, and you must be prepared 
to take the consequences that will immediately ensue. Secondly, you 
must hold yourself entirely at my service, and must come to me without 
delay whenever I may send for you, and wherever I may be. Do you 
clearly understand ? ” 

‘““Yes, sir. I understand.” 

“For the present, then, I have done with you. Two hours later I 
will send for you again, in order that you may sign a certain paper 
which will be ready by that time. You may go.” 

“‘ But, monsieur ——” 

“Not a word. Go.” 

Tom held open the door for him, and Janvard passed out without 
another word. 

“ At last, Dering! At last everything is made clear!” said Tom, as 
he crossed the room and laid his hand affectionately on Lionel’s 
shoulder. ‘ At last you can proclaim your innocence to the world.” 

“Yes, my task is nearly done,” said Lionel, sadly. ‘‘ And I thank 
heaven in all sincerity that itis so. But the duty that I have still to 
perform is a terrible one. I almost feel as if now, at this, the eleventh 
hour, I could go no farther. I shrink in horror from the last and most 
terrible step of all. Hark! whose voice was that?” 
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“‘T hear nothing save the moaning of the wind, and the low mutter- 
ing of thunder far away among the hills.” 

“It seemed to me that I heard the voice of Percy Osmond calling 
to me from the grave—the same voice that I have heard so often in 
my dreams.” 

“ How your hand burns, Dering! Shake off these wild fancies, I 
implore you,” said Tom. ‘What a blinding flash was that !” 

“They are no wild fancies to me, but most dread realities. I tell 
you it is Osmond’s voice that I hear. I know it but too well. ‘Thou 
shalt avenge!’ it says to me. Only three words: ‘Thou shalt 
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avenge 


(Zo be continued.) 


SLUMBER SONG. 


SLUMBER, slumber, darling; peace enfulds thee ; 
In her arms she holds thee 

Gently whilst I sing. 
Rest thee, rest thee, deep in dreamland rest thee, 
Up to heaven haste thee, 

Echoes ring. 

Fair the hour, 

Deep the power 
Which afar from every ill 
Lulled thee, softly hushed and still—so still ! 
Slumber, slumber, darling; peace enfolds thee ; 
In her arms she holds thee, whilst I sing. 


Wake thee, wake thee, in the early morning, 
When the sunlight, dawning, 

Whispers it is day; 
Sweetly, sweetly, from thy dreams emerging, 
As swiftly flows the surging 

Wave away. 

Fairy faces, 

Elfin graces, 
Softly whisper all day long 
Of thy dreaming by my song, my song. 
Wake thee, wake thee, in the early morning, 
When the sunlight, dawning, whispers day ! 

















A DORSETSHIRE HARVEST HOME. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


UCH has been said of late concerning Dorsetshire agricultural 
distress ; perhaps a sketch of contemporaneous Dorsetshire 
agricultural amusement may not be without interest. 

Let the reader first imagine the scene. A dry, well-thatched barn, 
floored in the centre with planks, and at either end with a mixture of 
white sand and mortar—quadruple doors on each side the planks, and a 
small window near the roof. Surrounding the barn, a dairyman’s house ; 
some labourers’ cottages ; a farm-yard, a country road, hills and fields. 
Beyond, a pretty villa, with smooth lawn and a wealth of flowers. On 
one side, and still beyond, a coast-guard station and rocks ; on the other, 
a picturesque mill and hills. Below, a small hamlet, containing half a 
dozen more cottages, an inn, and some fishermen’s huts. In front of all, 
the sea. 

The inhabitants of the villa were astir betimes, for the harvest had 
been safely brought in from the surrounding hills, and there was to be a 
harvest home in the big barn. The kitchen steamed with cooking, and 
so did the shepherd’s house. Into the large boiler of the latter went 
bushels of potatoes, carrots and turnips, and into its oven colossal pies 
and puddings. The shepherd’s wife and a neighbour had as much as 
they could do to feed the fires with furze and empty the well-cooked 
vegetables into great white tubs for transfer to the barn. 

While they are thus engaged, let us glance at the cottage : it is neat, 
comfortable, and water-tight, and contains a good kitchen, another room 
on the ground-floor, and two or three bedrooms. On a settle in the 
kitchen sits an elderly woman, vigorously paring vegetables: she is 
surrounded by decent furniture, pictures, flowers and bird-cages. She has 
tame doves, blackbirds and thrushes, which, to judge from the soaked 
bread in their domiciles, certainly do not suffer from agricultural distress. 
Neither, apparently, does their mistress, nor the children that swarm in 
and out, nor the cat that purrs on, indifferent tothe birds. Groups of young 
folks were standing about the barn, fine, healthy, happy specimens of 
our English peasantry. The elder girls had babies in their arms, and 
brothers and sisters at their skirts, andall were dressed in their best. 
They had been idly expectant for some hours, strolling here, peeping 
there, and doing their utmost to look into the barn, the lower doors of 
which were closed against them. Much hammering was heard within, 
for the farm-bailiff and another labourer were knocking up rough planks 
into tables and forms, and fitting them over barrels and trestles. 

While the rough carpentry was in progress, sconces containing com- 
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posites were hung round the barn, and, when the hammering ceased, 
damask table-cloths were spread over the boards. On these were 
laid abundance of accessories, and by three o’clock all was ready. 

The harvest was housed, and those who had helped to sow and 
reap were welcomed to the Home. The tired teams that had dragged 
the heavy waggons up and down the hills were resting ; the cows were 
afield ; the sheep were on the neighbouring hill-side ; the poultry were 
everywhere ; but all were idle for the rest of the day. Sunshine was 
on land and sea, and the scene was glorious. 

The fiddler was the first to arrive. He was a tall, lean man, and, to 
judge between him and the robust labourers, fiddling did not pay as 
well as field-work. Four-and-twenty of these came in slowly, some 
in undress smock-frocks, others in their best coats. It was ordained 
that the bread-winners should be best placed, first served, and indepen- 
dent of the worry of wives and children. They appreciated the 
arrangement, and filled one long table, while thirty or forty of their 
belongings surrounded the other board. In came the steaming tubs 
of vegetables ; in came huge pieces of roast and boiled beef, followed 
by abnormally big legs of pork, and meat pies of commensurate 
size. 

The mistresses took their seats at the top and bottom of the tables, 
and servants, longing to be guests, waited. Carving, eating and drink- 
ing began with a will, and young and old stowed away as much as 
they conveniently could, just reserving “a corner for thot.” 

The “ thot ” were plum-puddings, that made one think of the ball 
of St. Paul’s. How hot, rich, and excellent they were! Children, in 
and out of arms, poked their fingers into the raisins, and their elders 
eat as much as they desired. There was no stint of food that day, at 
least. 

The feasting lasted till nearly five o’clock, when the guests dispersed 
for awhile to let the barn be cleared. The remnants of the banquet 
were sent here and there to absentees, or reserved for future dis- 
tribution amongst the hamlet; for, in this instance, charity neither 
began nor ended at home. 

While the women and children wandered about, or gossiped from 
cottage to cottage, the tinkle of the sheep-bells and the low of kine 
sounded. The shepherd and his dog were bringing the flocks from 
the hills to their fold behind the villa, and a white mass moved over 
the sward ; while the cows came home leisurely to the milking, pausing 
to drink of the clear brook, then disappearing one by one into the 
farmyard. The glow from the west fell on hill and hamlet, and peace 
stole in with it. 

But the fiddle struck up, accompanied by a vigorous tambourine, 
and life and sound succeeded to the temporary lull. The barn 
gradually refilled, and dancing soon began. Still there was a crowd 
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of eager little faces watching and peeping outside—children in sun- 
bonnets and pinafores, who belonged to the coast-guard and fishermen. 
They were invited in to swell the party, and, during the course of the 
evening, many other neighbours, unconnected with the farm, were 
added to the throng, which numbered at least nearly a hundred. 

It was dancing in earnest, and the high, pointed roof echoed with 
the convulsions of the planks. The stalwart bailiff and his comely, 
silk-attired wife led off every dance, and showed what a “consistful 
practice” could effect. They were light of foot if heavy of shoe, and 
were never the first to bring either country-dance or reel to a close. 
It is worthy of remark, and possibly of imitation, that all the married 
couples danced together the whole evening, and appeared quite proud 
of one another. Also it is noteworthy that the young men and 
women rarely changed partners, but, making an early choice, clung to 
it. This harvest-home partnership not unfrequently ends in a matri- 
monial reel and life-long country-dance. 

The dances were more vigorous than various. Some people, over- 
come by satiety, might have found the repetition of two or at most 
three figures during six hours even slightly tedious ; but these good folk 
did not. Down the middle, up the sides, and vis-4-vis went couple after 
couple, all at once, and with untiring zeal. The line of men footed it 
opposite the line of women with an ardour beyond praise. Now arms 
and toes, now arms and heels, advancing, retreating, and finally hob- 
‘nailing, with a resolution which, if not elegant, was not altogether 
ungraceful. The reels were equally successful; but that modern 
innovation, the polka, met with less general favour, and only a dozen 
couples or so attempted it. During an occasional pause, “hands all 
round, back again, and poussette” was improvised for the children, 
who did their duty quite as well as their elders, and enjoyed doing it, 
which is more than we can all say. 

Indeed, the children were scarcely bystanders at all; they made 

- wonderful attempts at imitative steps outside the charmed circle of 
dancers, and every little foot was in motion, though restricted to 
small space. Two ploughboys of about twelve or thirteen years old 
were especially persevering. With large felt hats stuck up in front, 
white smock-frocks, black trousers, and very loud shoes, they danced 
together all the evening. When they could squeeze themselves into 
the bottom of the country-dance, they were there ; when there was 
not room even for two flies at this magic spot, they became outsiders. 
A foot of space sufficed them, and, with eyes riveted on the dancers, 
arms stuck to their sides, and feet and legs in motion, they passed 
their evening quite agreeably. ‘They were neither dull nor stolid look- 
ing, but content in their sphere, as long as it was needful they should 
stick to it. When a proper opportunity occurred for a lift, they were 
ready, because they had been patiently observant, and bided their time. 
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They had learnt the figure eight by observation, having used their eyes 
while their feet moved; and when invited to try the reel, they 
performed it for the first time with precision. Sir Isaac Newton was 
scarcely better pleased when, from observation of the falling apple, he 
discovered gravitation. 

+ The women and children were wonderfully well dressed. There 
was no tawdry finery; for if a girl wore a ribbon in her hair, or a child 
a sash, they were new and fresh. Neither were there any monstrous 
heads, though they were not unfashionably dressed. 

Perhaps the babies had the worst of it for once, though they 
behaved admirably, and did not allow their sleep to be disturbed by 
strange cradles. Some were picketed on settle and window-seat in the 
nearest cottage with the doves and starlings ; others were passed from 
arm to arm while the transferrers performed ; others stared about in 
open-eyed surprise. 

Midway in the entertainment the women went to the villa to tea. 
Bread and cheese was sent out for the men, and cake and tea for the 
children. ‘The old men smoked their pipes at the end of the barn, 
and drank ale and cider, and the fiddler rested for a very short space. 
What a capital fiddler he was! As the bailiff justly remarked, it was 
impossible not to dance to such music, for he “ zet oone a gwain.” 
The Dorset dialect does not, certainly, progress with this progressive 
age, but remains much as Mr. Barnes, the Dorsetshire Burns, has 
written it in his poems. Here is a verse from his “‘ Harvest Huome”:— 

** Zoo ater supper wer a done, 
Tha cleared the tiables, and begun 
To have a little bit o’ fun 
As long as tha mid stop. 
The wold oones took ther pipes to smoke, 
An’ tell their tiales, an’ lafe and joke, 
A looken at the younger voke 
That got up var a hop.” 


Again the fiddler scrapes, and the dance recommences unflaggingly 
as ever. But now songs relieve its monotony. Labourers sing at one 
end of the barn, coast-guardsmen at the other, women in the centre. 
The name of each song is repeated at its close, and applause succeeds. 
All join in chorus, and the fiddler accompanies one lady who gives 
“The Mistletoe Bough,” at the very top of her shrill soprano. 

Meanwhile two dogs wandered about among the folk, observant and 
inquisitive. The one a leanish spaniel, good at eating, that held up 
his foot for commiseration, because he had lately had a thorn in it. 
“The tither was a shepherd’s collie,” that a Landseer would have given 
pounds to paint. And he was a good sitter; he was entirely white, 
with long, shaggy hair, soft, thoughtful, brown eyes, lop ears, and 
meditative manners. It was no wonder the sheep obeyed him, for he 
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was painfully obedient himself. A word sent him to the wall, a word 
recalled him. If his worth was appreciated, his beauty was not; for 
nobody seemed to understand how good-looking he was. Unlike dogs 
of higher breeding, he did not refuse to eat bread with his cheese, but 
swallowed both humbly and thankfully. Like the ploughboys, he 
watched the dancing, but he did not imitate it; he was too grand for 
that ; and one wondered what he thought of it as he sat, sleeplessly 
erect in a corner, cogitating. At any rate, he was too well-mannered 
to interfere with the dancing animals on whom he gazed. 

At about midnight the men formed a circle, cider-cup in hand. All 
sang, one after another, a health-song, which, although some thirty 
times repeated, did not pall on the listeners, who joined as energetically 
in the chorus the last as the first time. Though the ale and cider 
were unlimited, the dancing and presence of the ladies prevented 
drunkenness. 

It was one o'clock when the fiat went forth of positively only one 
more country-dance. They made it as long as they could, and only 
ended when the fiddler was tired out. He was, however, refreshed by 
a hearty supper. 

The moon was shining on hill and sea when we left the barn. What 
a scene it was! The happy assembly trooped off, some to homes nigh 
at hand, others to more distant ones among the hills. The bailiff and 
his wife mounted a cart, declaring that they were ready to begin it all 
over again, as, indeed, affirmed all the rest. We lingered in the moon- 
light till the last guest departed. Aroused by the unwonted sounds, 
forth from their dormitories came a flock of white geese. Following 
one another in ghostly procession, they waddled down to the stream 
and began to drink. Having paddled and chattered awhile, they re- 
turned to the greensward, looking like a patch of pure snow under- 
neath the cold moon. Having wiped their feet, they again formed 
single file and returned, in stately, measured fashion, to their rest. How 
beautiful it was! The waves rippled in the moonshine ; the giant clifis 
gleamed ; the hills sparkled with dew-gems ; the hamlet slumbered in 
light ; and, one by one, the snow-white birds disappeared. 




















A FREAK OF FORTUNE. 
An Incident in the Life of Pio Nono. 
By MARGARET Howitt. 


T was an afternoon in last October. The rain came down in torrents, 
and the wind whistled through the bare brick corridors of the 
great monastic-like building of the Villa Griinwald, in the wild hill- 
town of Monte del Caccia, which, perched aloft on one of the peaks 
of the Sabine Hills, within sight of Rome, was yet a good half-day’s 
distance from that city. Isat and shivered in the large barely-fur- 
nished saloon with my hostess the Signora Giulia, who, there being 
neither fireplace nor stove in this her country residence, sat huddled 
up in a fur cloak and felt slippers. She looked very disconsolate. and 
busied herself in reckoning up the time in her pocket “ Diario Romano” 
till All Saints’ Day, the festival when, according to old-established 
custom, she returned to Rome. FEarlier than that date she could not 
or would not go. Then servants, beds, bedding and half the furni- 
ture accompanied their mistress to her town residence ; and the ample, 
but at that season somewhat cheerless and comfortless villa: the pride 
and ornament of lofty Monte del Caccia, where it stood looking out 
over the broad Campagna, with its pillared and pedimented front, like 
a white marble temple: remained deserted, save for the somewhat lax 
supervision of a neighbouring vine-dresser. 

All, however, was safe from plunder or spoliation, for the Signora 
Giulia was adored by the wild population as half a saint. She would 
have been a whole saint, but for one little circumstance—she was not 
of Italian, but of German origin. Still, although she was the daughter 
of a celebrated northern painter, and the widow of a German sculptor, 
Herr Griinwald, yet she had lived more than half her life in Italy, and 
was a devout Catholic. The hot papaliné race of Monte del Caccia 
did not believe more blindly than she did in the infallibility of the 
Holy Father. They were quite agreed that the insurgents from Florence 
were not Romani but Pagani ; and they had faith in the restoration of 
the temporal power, because the good signora prayed for it day and 
night. So she was in very good odour there ; together with her only 
son, the young padrone, the Signor Frederigo. He had been brought up 
amongst them, was quite an Italian, and worthy to be the syndic of 
Monte del Caccia. For all this, however, the house was best known 
as the Casa Tedesca. 

The wind blew and the rain still poured down, but the Signora 
Giulia, being a lively lady, and having satisfactorily terminated her 
calculations, suddenly sprang up, saying : 
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“Let us visit the mummies !” and then, without further explanation, 
having produced a key from her capacious pocket, led the way to her 
lumber-room. This rumpel-kammer, as she termed it, in her cosmo- 
politan language, was a place where indeed many things were in a 
rumple. What a confusion it was! Medicine-bottles, books of devotion, 
crucifixes, rosaries, portmanteaus, dressing-cases, a German zither, top- 
boots, saddles, extra bedding, and no end of crockery, old and new. 
She made her way with difficulty through all this confused lumber to 
an antique Moorish coffer, lifted the lid, and said, “ Here are the 
mummies.” 

It was full of packets of letters, tied up separately, but all tossed 
together in the greatest confusion—old yellow letters, mostly written in 
faded ink, some in the delicate German character, some were French, 
and others Italian. 

“The correspondence chiefly of my poor Papa,” she said, with a sad 
smile. “ I’ve been making up my mind to sort them for years ; they are 
worth the trouble. You are methodical and patient; you'll help me, won’t 
you?” 

Without waiting for my assent, the signora made a sort of vigorous 
dive down into the box, and brought up a huge sheaf of letters; then, 
bidding me do the same, “as there was no time like the present,” led 
the way back to the saloon. 

My diving into that chaos of correspondence had not been unsuc- 
cessful, and I was soon deep in a task which I found anything but 
wearisome, so curious and interesting were the very first letters and 
memorandums upon which I alighted. They had evidently been 
already arranged, most probably by the old painter himself, and dated 
back from the commencement of this century. One memorandum 
amongst others, marked 1805, in the painter’s handwriting, described the 
friendly reception given him by that good-natured old lady, Angelica 
Kauffmann, at her pleasant rooms in the Via Sistina. The next was a 
note, also written in Rome, by the German poet Tieck, begging for the 
loan of a few scudi as he and his brother the sculptor were in grievous 
want of money, and did not know where else to turn. Next came a 
letter of introduction presented by Madame de Staél. I was holding an 
invitation-card to the painter from Madame Buonaparte, of a still earlier 
date, in my hand, when a merry ringing laugh from my companion 
made me look up. 

“ Now I have found in this omnium gatherum,” she said, “ something 
racy! We've done very well for once. Now let us put all these letters and 
papers as they are into the drawer of this cabinet. It is growing dusk, 
and, instead of ruining our eyes, I will tell you the amusing story which 
this letter has brought back to my mind, It is from the father of the 
present Zuccone, of the villa yonder, who became so great by what one 
may call.a freak of fortune. No, you shall not look at it, though it is 
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worth reading, for he did not know how to spell; and yet he was the 
Cavaliere! It will do me good to laugh, for then I shall get warm ; and, 
when I have ended, Cammillo will have announced dinner: then, over 
our soup, roast pigeons, and hot wine, we shall forget the weather.” 

And now, dear reader, after this little prelude I will myself step aside, 
and, having introduced the worthy Signora Giulia to you, leave her to 
tell her own story; merely premising that I can vouch for its entire 
truth. She spoke as follows :— 


i 


Ir was in the year 1852 that we first ventured to remain through the 
whole summer in Italy, and the reason for our so doing was this: Lord 
Bevis, the well-known English Catholic nobleman, who was spending 
the summer at Albano, had given my husband a commission for a 
monument or tomb for his own daughter and heiress, the young Veronica,, 
who had died, the preceding spring, at their English seat in Kent. As: 
Lord Bevis wished to see the work in progress, and was impatient for 
its completion, my husband, as I have said, was determined to do what 
we had not hitherto ventured upon—to remain during even the hot 
months in Rome, working daily in his studio there, and coming out on 
the Saturday to Monte del Caccia. This was always a favourite place of 
ours ; where also we came for the whole summer, it being so cool and 
healthy, as well as within such easy reach of Albano. We took, there- 
fore, a large suite of rooms in the villa at the end of the town, near the 
great Convent of the Redentori, which had been built, a few years 
before, by the vine-dresser Zuccone, who, from a very poor, ignorant 
man, had managed, by one means or another, to get money. Here I 
and my son Fritz, then a boy of twelve, were very pleasantly located. 

Being, as I said, within easy distance of Albano, scarcely were we 
settled at the villa when, one hot afternoon in July, the whole atmo- 
sphere laden with the luscious tropical odour of the large magnolia,. 
which grows so abundantly at the Villa Zuccone, Lord Bevis unex- 
pectedly made his appearance to call on me, accompanied by his: 
cousin Monsignor Oliver. 

It was so hot indoors ; where, to tell you the truth, I was taking my 
afternoon siesta ; yet, a the same time, such a refreshing breeze from 
the Mediterranean was playing amongst the vine-leaves of the pergcla, 
that I ordered coffee to be immediately served there. It always still 
remains in my mind asa pleasant picture: the aristocratic, well-nurtured 
form of Monsignor Oliver, as he sat, in his rich violet soutan, with a 
background of flame-coloured pomegranate blossom. Lord Bevis, who, 
on the contrary, was a meagre, spare-looking little man, sat with his 
countenance irradiated with surprise and delight as he gazed upon the 
wonderful landscape which spread out before him, the same that we 
have from our own windows—the glittering Mediterranean ; the broad, 
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outspread, undulating Campagna; Rome in the distance, and the far-off 
blue mountains, each one with a name which in itself is poetry. Itis a 
marvellous view. I never saw anyone more affected by it than this 
English lord, who now wished that he had come hither, instead of 
settling himself at Albano, which had been his ideal of an earthly 
paradise, until shorn of its glory by comparison with this peculiarly 
grand, historic landscape. 

On this I remarked that it had often astonished me—who always re- 
garded this scenery with the same admiration as his lordship—that his 
Holiness, when at Castel Gondolfo, within only an easy ride of Monte 
del Caccia, had never visited it; and thus blessed by his presence his 
dirty but most devoted subjects. More especially as, just above, was 
Sopra Monte, whence was a still grander panoramic view, and where 
stood the Convent of the pious Passionist Brothers. 

In reply, Monsignor Oliver expressed the same surprise, adding: 
“This shall be mentioned to Holy Father, rely upon me. I have 
no doubt but that the suggestion of so faithful a daughter of the Church 
will not pass without regard.” 

The gentlemen, after their coffee, wiled away an hour in conversation, 
chiefly on the historic sites of the vast landscape, and then rode back 
through the pleasant chestnut woods, just in time to reach Albano before 
sunset. 

Warm summer weeks glided by, and the conversation of this after 
noon almost passed from my mind. 


Il. 


Ir was September; the hot sun had scorched many of the flowers in 
the garden; the broad Campagna, stretching below for miles, had 
become a brown, arid plain; my Fritz studied his Latin grammar 
in a cool nook of the woods, whilst I led a torpid life indoors. My 
husband, then absent, having gone to Carrara to select a block of 
marble for the Honourable Veronica’s tomb, had taken the opportunity 
of a little run to the Bagno de Lucca ; the errand for the marble being 
his excuse with Lord Bevis, who otherwise would have begrudged a 
week of his time out of Rome. 

It was an unusually hot summer, and the cool breezes from the sea 
came now but as angel-visits, few and far between. Mid-day was a 
time of slumberous repose, and thus seven o’clock in the morning saw 
me on my way to early matins. 

It was on the 13th of September. I can never forget the day. As I 
was ascending the long, steep street honoured by the name of the 
Corso, I saw, to my surprise, Betta, the wife of dirty Checco, the man 
who is employed to clean the streets on festas, sweeping before her 
house, as if for dear life. 
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“What is it all about, Betta?” said I. ‘ Why are you cleaning up 
thus on a Tuesday ?” 

“ Ah, signora mia,” she replied, ‘‘ do you not know that angels will 
tread this road to-day?” 

“ Angels, Betta!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, Holy Father himself is coming, and the angels in his train.” 

“ Nonsense !” said I, a little angry, suddenly recalling the conver- 
sation with Monsignor Oliver. I felt that, if it were so, I should 
have been notified, but at the same time remembered that Holy 
Father dearly loved to take his children by surprise. The next moment, 
looking in at the open door of the bakehouse, I saw Nanna, the baker’s 
wife, operating with a pair of curling-irons on the head of her little 
Susetta. 

At sight of me, out she rushed with the curling-irons in her hand, 
exclaiming : ‘‘ Ah, Signora Giulia, I was just going to run down to ask 
you-—can you give me some blue ribbon for Susetta’s hair?” 

“ And for what do you want blue ribbon for Susetta’s hair?” asked 
I, angrily. 

“Madonna Beatissima !” exclaimed she, “‘and you not heard the 
wondrous news! His Holiness condescends to visit Monte del 
Caecia this blessed morning, and we shall have a procession. My 
little Susetta, who was such a heavenly Mary Magdalene on Ascension 
Day, will appear in the same character, and Lalla’s Alfonso will go as 
Giovanni Battisto: the farmacista’s wife has sent her again the beauti- 
ful white lambskin tippet.” 

“Who told you, Nanna, that Holy Father wascoming? There must 
be some mistake.” 

“Lalla told me,” returned Nanna. ‘There’s no mistake, signora 
mea, for Lalla had it from the Sagrestano.” 

“T will inquire from the Arciprete himself,” I said, feeling no little 
annoyed that, if it really were so, I was the last person to hear of it. 
Yet I was sorely puzzled. At every step I advanced the general 
excitement and expectation was evident. White sheets, and red, 
yellow, and blue curtains and table-cloths were being hung out of the 
upper windows. There was a greater’ concourse round the fountain 
than ever ; women and girls fetching water, and snatching away their 
filled concas as if they had no time to talk; and yet there was a buzz 
of voices everywhere. 

With a proud but somewhat uncomfortable sense of ignoring the truth 
of this strange rumour, I entered the church, where, I grant, my devotions 
were a little disturbed when I found myself the only worshipper. Not 
even blind Girolamo was there, whose boast it was that never for halfa 
century had he missed a single holy office, while the Arciprete himself, 
very red in the face, and half choked with asthma, hurried through the 
service, and was gone before I could get a word with him. 
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At that moment the Sagrestano came forward. ‘Sense, signora,” 
said he, “ but it strikes me as molto curioso to see you here, when so 
many garlands will be wanted. Why, the Soyelle Pie have been up all 
night making devices.” 

“Where is blind Girolamo ?” asked I, rather tartly. 

“He is following the example of blind Bartimmeo,” replied the 
Sagrestano, intending this for a little joke; “and is now sitting by the 
road-side to Castel Gondolfo, that the shadow of the Vicar of Christ 
may fall upon him.” 

“ Vicar of Christ!” repeated I, indignantly. ‘Why, then, did not 
the Arciprete send me word ?” 

“Why did he not?” repeated he; then added, in a half-confidential 
tone, “I am afraid he is ill, He should see the medico, signora. 
He will not believe, because the news has come through Salvina, 
who never goes to confession. Signora, between you and me, there’s 
been a quarrel in the village this very morning between two men about 
this believing and not believing, and one is badly stabbed. But I say, 
signora, the best thing is to be ready.” 

This seemed to be the general sentiment, for, as I made my way back, 
I encountered everywhere signsof festal preparation. Women at their 
open windows were arranging their white tavagalia ; or were out in the 
street in their orange or green petticoats, wearing their best coral 
necklaces and heavy gold ear-rings. Everywhere a loud chattering and 
a salutation greeted me in passing about Holy Father’s visit. Most of 
the usual beggars, too, had disappeared ; gone like Girolamo to receive 
the passing holy shadow as early as possible; whilst the bed-ridden, the 
disabled from rheumatism, cramp, or ague were crawling out, or being 
carried out and placed on the road-side. 

And yet, in all this show of excited expectation, the effect of which 
was both pretty and picturesque, the Villa Zuccone alone remained 
silent and unadorned. At the door, however, I encountered the stout, 
sallow-complexioned, but handsome padrona, Signora Mariana, coming 
in from the garden, where she had been hanging out her washing. She 
was still in her everyday dress, but looking very flurried and disconcerted. 
Following close after, was her slender, pretty daughter Pépina, her black 
eyes full of tears. Signs of despair were in both their countenances at 
sight of me. Wringing her yet wet hands, the Signora Madre poured 
out the most voluble abuse against her husband, il stupido Zuccone, who 
would not believe that Most Holy Father was coming to Monte del 
Caccia that morning. Everybody else knew he was coming and was 
getting ready—but Zuccone was an ass ! 

On this out came Zuccone himself, in a red-hot rage, flourishing his 
arms, and calling his wife a hundred times an ass for thinking that the 
Holy Father would do such dishonour to himself and the monsignore 
as to come unannounced. He swore he would dismiss Roberto and 
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Enrico, and twenty other men and women, ‘who refused to go that 
morning to the vineyard, saying they would stay for the benediction. 
Maladetto!— But his wife, frightened ata curse when the subject was 
Holy Father’s benediction, and knowing as well as everybody else that 
Zuccone’s imprecations, when they once began, were the most diabolical 
in the village, stopped her ears; saying, as she did so, “ Why should 
they forfeit paradiso for our poor vineyard?” And the husband went 
out to utter his curses elsewhere. 

Pretty Pépina cried, and Belisario, her only brother, stalked into the 
house, rebellion in the very sound of his footsteps. He had met his 
father in the court, who had ordered him off to work, and he was come 
in to put his best things on, and to make ready for whatever might 
occur. 

“ And is itnot incommoda,” said the wife, “‘ that my best sheets are ° 
in bucato (in lye). I have not one out if Holy Father comes; and 
he’s sure to come, just because they are in bucato!” 

“Perhaps Signor Zuccone is right,” replied I. “It may be only 
an idle report. The Arciprete has heard not a word of it.” 

‘‘ Mamma mia! stupido!” replied the padrona, indignantly. ‘“ What 
a misfortune that Zuccone would build the villa out of the town, so that 
we never hear any news. The charcoal-burner Salvini and his fellows 
brought word last night, returning from Rome with their mules by way 
of Castel Gondolfo. They had it from one of the Pontifical grooms, 
Ernesto, from Monte del Caccia. He was on the look-out for them, 
quite white in the face, and perspiration in big drops on his forehead. 
He implored them, in the name of Madonna and all the saints, to tell 
the Arciprete and all the pious of Monte del Caccia that his Holiness, 
who dearly loves a surprise, had ordered his coach and horses for this 
morning, to take him unexpectedly to the Passionists of Sopra Monte, 
passing through Monte del Caccia, of course—for how else could he 
go, signora? And though he might, Ernesto said, endanger his own 
soul by betraying the secrets of his Holiness, yet, for the credit of his 
native place, he could not keep silence. So he bade Salvini tell every- 
body to be ready, for that Holy Father was coming as sure as to- 
morrow is the day of Santa Eugenia. And though Salvini may be a liar, 
signora, and never go to confession, yet Ernesto has been half a saint 
from his boyhood, and might have been one of the Redentore Frati, 
but that Monsignor Zoppelli took him into the stables of his Holiness.” 

Here, however, the padrona was interrupted in her voluble talk by 
the appearance both of Zuccone and the Arciprete at the same moment, 
coming from different directions; the latter looking hot and very 
much excited, his snuff-box in one hand, and his large blue cotton 
pocket-handkerchief in the other. 

“The very people I wanted to see,” said he. “I’m in the greatest 
perplexity. The whole town is in revolt: the lowest, most ignorant 
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rabble rise up against me, insisting that Holy Father, our august and 
venerable Pontiff, condescends to pass through Monte del Caccia this 
very day. The women, the children, my very sacristan—nay, the nuns 
themselves—snap their fingers in my face, and prefer to believe the idle 
story of a drunken man, who neglects ‘salvation, rather than—what is 
impossible—that the minister of Holy Church in this place should 
be left in utter darkness of so important a fact! I have had no 
breakfast,” continued the aggrieved Arciprete. “I sent my house- 
keeper, without any personal consideration of my own needs, to Sopra 
Monte, and the Passionists themselves know nothing of it! Your 
opposite neighbours, the holy Redentori; Fra Angelo, who is a living 
saint ; and Fra Eustachio, whose brother is the maggior-domo of Holy 
Father himself; know nothing ofit. It is a lie of that sinner Salvini’s, who 
seeks to make a laughing-stock of the servant of Holy Church. Holy 
Father loves surprises, they say, but he does not love to make fools of 
his devoted servants.”’ 

Hearing all this, it struck me that the better plan was to send off Fritz, 
who was an amazed auditor, and ready at any moment for an adventure, 
on my donkey, with a note which I would write instantly to Monsignor 
Oliver ; begging him by the sign of the cross, with which I headed my 
letter, to tell me the truth regarding the rumour of this visit of his 
Holiness. 

The good Arciprete, greatly relieved by this arrangement, went into 
the house to have breakfast with Zuccone; whilst I, having written my 
note, saw my son set off on his humble steed, with strict injunctions 
from me to lose no time by the way; to tie the donkey outside the 
papal villa ; and to return as soon as he got his answer, without a 
moment’s delay. 

Zuccone and the Arciprete had scarcely seated themselves at the 
breakfast-table, when an interruption occurred. The farmacista hurried 
in, bearing a huge, improvised banner in his arms, on which were dis- 
played the cross-keys in gold paper. This was another sign of the 
public infatuation, intended to figure at the reception of Holy Father. 
The banner only lacked a few words of good Latin, which the apothe- 
cary, though said to be a Latin scholar, was unable to supply. Therefore 
he had hurried hither to find the Arciprete and beg his help and the 
use of my paint-box. The Arciprete, however, would have nothing 
to do with it, stamped his foot, took snuff, and swallowed his coffee. 
Which sent the poor farmacista to my room in despair. 

By this time I myself had become infested by the public enthusiasm. 
Whether it were delusion or not, I began with right good will to 
paint the required inscription, in large red and black letters, and had 
completed the words “ Dominus noster beatissimus, optimus maximus,” 
when, at once lifting my eyes to the window, the brush fell from my 
hand. For I beheld below, winding up the road through the chestnut 
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woods in the direction of the house, what, of a truth, could be no other 
than Pius, Dominus noster, himself ! 

What became of the farmacista and his banner ; what became of the 
Arciprete ; I know not. I only know that Zuccone, waking up to the 
occasion, seized, in a wild, inconsistent Italian frenzy, upon a broom, 
and began sweeping the dusty brick-floor of the great vestibule, so 
that the whole house was filled with a cloud of dust. There was a 
sudden tumult, for all had at once become aware of the fact that the 
august cortége was not only advancing towards the town, but was 
making a divergence directly to the villa. 

Whilst Zuccone swept, and whilst dust rose up everywhere in clouds, 
I rushed into the garden. Snatching at every green leaf and twig, 
and every remaining autumn flower, I rushed back again and flung them 
broad-cast over floor and furniture, and then woke up to the fact that 
I was in my morning cap and dressing-gown, that the pontifical 
officers of the household, the pontifical medico, and no less than five 
cardinals on horseback, each attended by his own servant, were in the 
courtyard, heralding in the great coach with its four horses: Holy 
Father sitting smiling within the coach, and attendants on horseback 
behind. I could not take it allin at a glance. But one thing I saw plain 
enough in the midst of it all: my miserable donkey, with Fritz on his 
back—impatient to be once more eating his green grass at home—now 
pushing his way, spite of all the poor lad’s efforts to hold him back, at 
the head of the august procession. 

The next thing I saw was Zuccone, who had flung away his broom, 
and in his hurry pushed me aside also, kneeling at the open carriage 
door, from which his Holiness was alighting, in his pure white dress, 
assisted by the Bishop of Tusculum. The next moment, with mar- 
vellous presence of mind, assuming that all this honour was out of 
respect to himself and his house, Zuccone, seizing me by the wrist, 
drew me forward and presented me as the Signora Giulia. Holy Father, 
who was in the best of humours, smiled at this, and, holding out his 
hand to me to be kissed, said, “Conosco bene Signora Giulia” (I 
know the Signora Giulia very well): whilst Monsignor Oliver whis- 
pered in my ear: ‘You see that the wishes of a pious daughter are 
not disregarded.” 

His Holiness ascended the steps to the house, and entered the ves- 
tibule. As his tastes are simple ; and he has always had, even in his 
saddest experiences, a keen sense of humour; he smiled as he looked 
round and perceived the hurried show of decorative order which 
sought to veil the general disorder ; the dust not yet laid. He fairly 
laughed out when he saw the troubled countenance of my po or Fritz, 
who was now at my side, and graciously sought to reassure him by a 
little joke about Balaam and his ass. 

It was now intimated to Zuccone that his Holiness, according to 
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his custom when on an excursion, required to change his linen ; and 
the proud, supremely happy man had the felicity of standing guard at 
his own bed-room door whilst this ceremony was performed on the 
sacred person ; his linen for the occasion being produced from a bag 
in the care of one of the attendants who followed in the train. 

His Holiness now, partly for his own convenience, partly, per- 
haps, out of kind and condescending favour to a faithful daughter 
of the Church, and for the credit of the house, in order that time and 
opportunity should be given for its proper preparation, graciously in- 
timated to me that he would again rest at the yilla, and in my apart- 
ment, on his return from Sopra Monte. 

The pontifical carriages and horses were, therefore, drawn up in the 
Spacious court-yard. The white palfrey used by Holy Father being 
brought into the inner court, his Holiness mounted, and, attended by 
the grand array of eminences, departed. The whole town literally 
flung itself upon its knees, and prostrated itself in the dust ; whilst I, 
on my part, began to breathe. 


ITI. 


BUT now it was necessary as quickly as possible to collect our senses 
and prepare for the second act, so to speak, of the drama. We had 
no time to think about the town, which, as I have said, was wild with 
devotion and excitement, and onits knees: we had enough to think of 
and to do within doors. The thoughts of the stout and comely 
signora and her pretty daughter were, however, about their finery: 
those of Zuccone about the rinfresco which he wished to offer his 
Holiness. He now wrung his hands in an agony of despair because 
hhis best helper, he said, in the matter, his son Belisario; seized all at 
once with a hot enthusiasm for religion ; had hastily assumed his garb 
of sackcloth with its painted skull and cross-bones, as a Brother of 
the Purgatorio, and gone off with the whole fraternity, carrying the 
heavy crucifix in its socco, to attend his Holiness in the grand pro- 
cession to Sopra Monte. What now could be done to provide a 
Suitable rinfresco ? 

My ever ready Fritz, however, though still a little sore about his 
contretemps with the donkey, came to the rescue. Mounting into 
Zuccone’s carretta, he drove down to Frascati, with orders which I 
wrote, to bring back from the confectioner’s two men, with ices, biscuits, 
and every needful for the occasion, besides ordering fireworks and a 
fire-balloon for the evening. This being Zuccone’s especial idea, and his 
expression to the whole world of his delight to honour and his 
reverence for his great and remarkable guest. 

The preparations for the reception of his Holiness at the villa fell 
entirely to me: neither Zuccone, his wife, nor daughter had any wits 
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left; and I naturally looked round, as soon as Fritz was gone, with the 
eye of an upholsterer as to the capabilities of my apartment. Fortu- 
nately it was in itself,though very sparely furnished, large and handsome; 
and as I, by good luck, had purchased from a Jew in the Ghetto, in 
Rome, an antique arm-chair, which I had, by good luck also, brought 
here for my summer siestas, this I determined, though the cover was 
none of the best, nor the seat of the softest, to convert into a throne 
for Holy Father. Ornaments of any other kind certainly there were 
none. But, after having arranged flowers, and hung up hastily-made 
garlands ; and by help of a portfolio of my lamented father’s drawings, 
whose slightest efforts have ever drawn forth the approbation of our 
beloved Pontiff, for whom he executed a series of designs now in the 
Vatican ; the large room began to assume a festal appearance. Full 
of satisfaction so far, I now turned my attention to the seat of 
honour: the only seat necessary in the apartment. 

For this purpose I hastened across to the Convent of the Redentores, 
feeling sure that the Holy Brothers of the Trinity would gladly assist 
me with some of their sacred draperies. But for once I had counted 
without my host. Fra Angelo, good man, answered me somewhat 
snappishly, saying that they needed all for the sudden decoration of 
their chapel, seeing that Holy Father would bless it and them on 
his return. Fra Eugenio, Fritz’s Latin teacher, who was fixing the 
heavy wax candles in their sockets, whispered me in passing to wait 
a little. I waited, then followed him by a back way to the vestry, 
where Fra Eustacio, with a little sigh, yielded up to me an armful of 
yellow silk damask, with which I stepped away no little satisfied: 
understanding clearly enough that the Prior was not over well pleased 
that Holy Father would refresh himself at the Villa Zuccone, instead of 
in the refectory of the sacred Redentori. 

My old chair was soon transformed into one of regal state. <A pillow 
was laid upon the hard seat, a footstool was improvised, and the whole 
covered and draped in the completest manner; a piece of gold brocade, 
on which, as it happened, the Papal arms were wrought, conspicuously 
shining forth on the back. 

All this done, I had still ample time to attend to my own toilet and 
that of Fritz, who returned in triumph with his two men. These I now 
left in possession of my saloon to cover the empty table with most 
elegant rinfrescamento. 

Presently the clanging of all the bells in Monte del Caccia 
announced that his Holiness was on his descent from Sopra Monte. 
From the loggia on the roof, where we all betook ourselves: the 
Zuccone family in the highest festal array, and Zuccone himself 
quite unstable on his feet, as if fairly drunk with proud excitement: 
we beheld the descending train, first winding slowly down the 
ancient Via Triumphalis, leading from the lofty white convent, a long 
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procession. We could discern banners, crosses, and sacred baldochini; 
the diversified garbs of various fraternities; the black-habited Pas- 
sionists ; and then a long train of peasant people in their festal attire. 
After awhile, again the procession appeared, now in larger dimensions, 
at the top of the Corso, on the church platform. Here the Brethren 
of the Holy Trinity, who had ascended from their monastery below, 
in their habits of pure white flannel, presented to his Holiness an 
address, in the name of the town, which had been rapidly cobbled up, 
in very bad Latin, by the Prior himself, and in which all the inhabitants 
of Monte del Caccia, old and young, vowed eternal fidelity to Holy 
Church. 

No one can imagine the glorious solemnity of the scene (said 
Signora Giulia, with a suddenly altered tone of voice, and the tears 
starting to her eyes); it was a scene of heavenly radiance. Holy 
Father, twenty years younger than now, seated on his snow-white led 
horse ; his countenance beaming with a celestial benignity, extending his 
hands in blessing over the kneeling throng, which had gathered as by 
magic from all the hills and towns around: Frascati and Marino, 
Gensano and Grotto Ferrata ; from the heights of Hannibal’s camp ; from 
the solitudes of Nemi: regardless of their dress ; all seized, as it were, 
with a frenzy to behold his Holiness and to receive his blessing. The 
open spaces before the church and round the fountain, and all the long 
breadth of the Corso, were paved, as it were, with prostrate human forms ; 
men, women, and little children ; through which the sacred procession now 
slowly descended: Holy Father, with benignity on his face, pouring out 
his blessing upon them as he went. It was, in fact, the most gorgeous 
and real Corpus Domini procession that we ever had ; for the Arci- 
prete, having collected his wits, had concluded that the best precedent 
for this memorable occasion was that of this favourite festa; especially 
as he wished to show that, though Monte del Caccia was poor in a 
worldly sense, yet it was rich in sacred treasures. Thus the golden 
umbrella and the yellow baldochino of cloth of gold, and all the other 
paraphernalia of the church, were made manifest ; whilst the matrons 
and girls formed themselves into their various holy societies, and the 
men dropped into the ranks of the two fraternities of Purgatorio and 
Miserecordia. First and foremost of the latter came Pompeii, the opulent 
and fat fuzzicagnolo, or cheesemonger, with his bald, bare head. He 
had toiled up and down Sopra Monte at the risk of a sunstroke or 
apoplexy, of which, good man, he never thought during this work of 
salvation ; especially as, in the descent from the convent, he contrived a 
momentary halt before his shop, which was ornamented with buffalo- 
cheeses, hams, and chaplets of bay. Holy Father, eager to gratify or 
countenance the efforts of these simple folk, lifted up his arms in 
benediction, whilst the afternoon sun, shining now full upon him 
through an opening in the houses, seemed to add radiance to his 
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gracious countenance and a fresh brightness to his white and golden 
garments. 

So the long and solemnly benignant procession moved slowly 
down the Corso between the prostrate masses. And, strange to say, in 
the front of all marched the poor half-witted hermit of Santa Maria 
della Rocca, carrying a rude crucifix in his arms. After him came the 
Brothers of the Holy Trinity, chanting their psalteries. On they came. 
The advance of the procession passed the Villa Zuccone. Then a halt 
was made. 

The villa, now swept and garnished, was filled with a warm breath 
of incense, and Holy Father and their Eminences crossed the threshold. 
Before long he was seated in the chair of state; when Zuccone, in his 
black suit, having already prostrated himself before his Holiness, again 
came forward, and presented his wife and daughter, in their black silk 
dresses and black veils, to kiss the gold-embroidered cross on the 
papal slipper. After which, seizing my hand, as I knelt apart from them, 
with Fritz by my side, he strove to lead me forward for the same cere- 
mony, again saying, with some importunity, ‘‘La Signora Giulia, il Signor 
Federigo!” On which Holy Father replied, almost impatiently: ‘Vi 
dico conosco molto bene la Signora Giulia e suo figlio.” Then, turning 
to me with a smile in which was an expression of dry humour, he said, 
“Ah, my poor dear Passionists! I’ve loosened their tongues to-day. 
They will to-day talk so much about their Papa that Calvary 
will be forgotten!” Graciously giving me his hand to kiss, I 
retired. 

The rinfresco having been duly served, ices, coffee, and biscuits 
were handed round and partaken of. His Holiness, having blessed 
the house, departed, one short quarter of an hour sufficing for this 
important event. And his Holiness, having spoken a benediction in the 
decorated chapel of the Redemptorists across the road, passed away 
like a magnificent dream. 


IV. 


But it was no dream to Zuccone. Those two short quarters of an 
hour ; the coming and going of the Sovereign Pontiff ; were the turning 
points in his life. He could think and talk of nothing else. 

He was, in the first instance, almost before his Holiness had re- 
turned to Castel Gondolfo; peremptory in his desire to purchase the 
chair which had been so much honoured that day. But money would 
not tempt me; the chair had ceased to be an ordinary chair also to 
me. I was resolute in retaining it; I have it still, and it is, in fact, that 
in which you are seated at this moment: 

([ rose and looked at the chair, now covered withits faded old brown 
damask, but no way superior to any other piece of furniture in the 
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room. It was, however, like Signora Giulia herself, rich in experiences, 
which its homely exterior would not have led one to expect. I reseated 
myself and she continued :) | 

The Arcipreté, good man, swallowing his mortification and dis- 
comfiture, preached on the following Sunday a somewhat startling 
sermon ; to me, at least; inasmuch as he spoke of the surprise which 
his Holiness and himself had prepared for the people of Monte del 
Caccia, dilating largely on the triumphal entry of Christ into Jerusalem. 
He said, likewise, that a marble tablet, commemorative of the great event, 
must be let into the external wall of Villa Zuccone, so that it might be 
read by all, and known to all future generations. ’ 

This was a hint to Zuccone, on whom nothing which could contribute 
to his greatness was lost. He, however, without regard either to the 
public or posterity, at once ordered this marble tablet at his own ex- 
pense. It was inserted in the wall of the saloon which I occupied, 
where his Holiness was entertained, and announced to all posterity 
that “Il sommo Pontefice Pius IX., when visiting the monks 
of Sopra Monte, on Sept. 13th, 1852, attended by many illustrious 
Eminences, deigned to repose himself twice in this room, blessing and 
permitting the family of Cavaliere Tomaso Zuccone, the founder of 
this house, to kiss his sacred foot ; and that in perpetual remembrance 
of this, he has had this marble placed in the wall.” 

But now observe: this Zuccone, only on the very day of this illus- 
trious visit, was an ignorant vine-striper. Poor he was born, but, partly by 
industry, and partly, it was said, by accident, he had made money and 
built this house. His children were ignorant, and bred to toil ; his wife, 
a contadina, washed her own linen; and Zuccone himself had not 
apparently an idea beyond his vineyard and olive-grounds. Now, how- 
ever, he is a Cavaliere and a nobleman, and in this it is that consists 
the Freak of Fortune. 

The very morning after the eventful 13th of September the half- 
witted hermit-priest of Maria della Rocca, meeting Zuccone, addressed 
him as il Signor Cavaliere. " 

‘What is the meaning of that?” asked Zuccone, speaking gruffly, as 
was his custom. 

The poor old hermit, thinking that he had some way unwittingly 
done wrong, apologised ; saying he thought he must be so, because he 
knew, when he was a boy, a mercante di campagna who, owing to a 
passing visit of Pius VII. to his house, became ennobled, both him and 
his family. 

This was enough for Zuccone. He at once set off to an avocato, or 
lawyer, in Rome; who, scarcely investigating the matter, assured him 
that he, the simple vine-dresser, was ennobled by the Papal visit, and 
raised to the rank of Cavaliere. 

Never was there a more complete Freak of Fortune ; but, as Fortune’s 
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favours are not always blessings, so was it in this case. From that day 
he was an altered man. 

Fortunately the period for which we had taken the rooms in the 
villa soon expired, and we were spared the ludicrous annoyance of his 
bombastic airs. The day we left he intimated to us that henceforth he 
should occupy the whole villa himself, though he would be happy to 
see us for a day or so as visitors. Atthe same time he informed us that 
his carretiere, or carter, who took our luggage to Rome, would bring back 
some of the new furniture which he had ordered, all of which, he said, 
he had had emblazoned with the Zuccone arms. This was very amus- 
ing, as Zuccone, very soon after his greatness dawned upon him, had 
had himself announced to my husband in his studio in Rome as il 
Cavaliere. My husband, ready for any joke, flattered him to the top of 
his bent, and there and then designed for him the Zuccone arms—a big 
pumpkin vert ona field gules. So now the grand furniture, duly em- 
blazoned, was to come back with the carretiere who took our luggage. 

For more than a year we saw nothing more of the great Pumpkin 
family, for our villa was not then built, and the following summer we 
spent in Germany. But the family greatness and dignity had not added 
to the happiness of Signora Mariana and her children. Young Beli- 
sario, taken from his labours in the vineyard and olive-ground and his 
dignity as a confrére of the Purgatorio, was sent to college in Rome. 
He wore a long cloak and a white cravat, and had his father’s 
commands to perfect himself into a young Roman gentleman. The 
poor little fluttering Pépina was torn from her mother’s side and 
sent to a convent, to learn to speak French and to embroider; instead 
of working amongst the vines and olives, with every now and then a 
tender word or a loving glance over the rose-hedge from young 
Giacomo Fioretti, of the neighbouring vineyard. The union between 
these young people had been arranged between their mothers ever 
since Pépina was in swaddling-bands. 

It was not till the Carnival of the following spring that I again saw 
the Cavaliere Zuccone, who now, in accordance with his superb notions, 
was here to make merry during the otto giorno del Paradiso, as the 
Italians call the eight days of the Carnival. This he did by driving 
up and down the Corso in a handsome open carriage, pelting the 
grandees with confetti and the ladies with flowers, now considering him- 
self one of their class. Never did man make himself more ridiculous, 
yet flatter himself, at the same time, that he was the pink of nobility. 
He smoked Havannah cigars ; he wore a gold eye-glass ; and wound up 
every night with the theatre and the masked ball. He was completely 
changed. No less so was the stout, good-tempered Mariana. The 
parting with her children, and, above al], her daughter, had been a great 
trouble to her ; she had grown thin and heavy-hearted ; and, on the Fri- 
day in Carnival week, suddenly made her appearance in our rooms, 
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looking anything but carnivalesque. She was come to ask me to go 
with her to buy damask table-linen, which her husband considered in- 
dispensable for their greatness. She shed tears over the silken-textured 
material ; deploring that she could now neither starch nor iron, to say 
nothing of washing ; and then over the thought of her poor little Pépina, 
who was so consumata, wasted away to nothing ; whilst the worthy Gia- 
como Fioretti—whose father was a sensible man, adding vineyard to 
vineyard—had been insulted in their own house, friend of the family 
as he had been for years, by Zuccone himself. And as to poor Beli- 
sario—here was another trouble ! he had suffered all sorts of indignities 
at the college ; had run away, and was now at Monte del Caccia ; had 
come whilst his father was at the Carnival, who, therefore, knew nothing 
of it. But Belisario declared he would not go back ; he would enlist for 
a soldier ; do anything rather than be made a fine gentleman of. Finally 
came the grand trouble of all : Zuccone was an altered man ; he spent 
and spared nothing ; his only thought was to do as the nobility did; his 
vineyard and his olive-ground, which had hitherto been his pride, were 
now neglected ; he walked about in his Sunday coat every day in the 
week, and did nothing, because he was il Cavaliere ! 

It was not a merry Carnival to the poor Signora. Though she was 
allowed to visit her daughter in the convent, that only increased her 
trouble ; for Pépina’s eyes were red with weeping, and she could not tell 
her grief to her mother, because Sister Loretta would not leave them 
together fora minute. How, therefore, could it be a merry Carnival? 


V. 


AGAIN it was summer (said Signora Giulia, raising from her lap the 
letter which had first reminded her of this family history, and which 
she had been holding between her fingers all the time). This letter 
is directed to the Benconosciuto Scultore Griinwald, in Rome. 
The writer, il Cavaliere Zuccone, addressing him as the egregio 
signore, says that ; regarding it as needful, considering his rank in life, to 
prepare his family tomb or monument ; he desires to have his bust taken 
and executed in marble by the said egregio signore, hoping that five 
hogsheads of his best wine, that is to say of the vintage of 1846, would 
be considered as an equivalent. 

My husband was so incensed by the arrogance and presumption of 
the writer that he threw the letter aside in indignation, and certainly 
would have taken no notice of it, had not a little note, in the 
poorest of handwriting; which, however, I recognized as that of 
Signora Mariana ; been left at our house a day or two afterwards by 
the veritable Salvini, of noted charcoal memory. This note entreated my 
husband as a Christian to take Zuccone’s bust, seeing that things were 
going on very badly at the villa. Her husband, she said, had obstinately 
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set his mind, not only on having it done, but done in their own house, 
Therefore she entreated them to send over some day and come with 
the good Signora, so that she might open her breaking heart to them: 
for though forestiere, she could trust them better than Italians, who 
were so treacherous. 

Out of pity, therefore, to the poor heart-broken wife, we went again 
to the Villa Zuccone. And though we never saw the five hogsheads of 
wine, I always considered it especially fortunate that we did so, because 
it gave us the opportunity of purchasing the beautiful site upon which, 
the following year, we began to build our own villa—this pleasant coun- 
try home where we now are, and which became such a source of interest 
and enjoyment to my dear father as long as he lived. 

My husband, in his good nature, not only mode lled the bust of il 
Cavaliere, but, according to his own wish, made him look twenty years 
younger than he was, and represented him in the uniform of the Guardia 
Nobili, or Papal Guard. So assiduous was the poor wife to make us 
comfortable that he modelled her also; not as she was then, with all 
those lines of anxiety and worry on her comely countenance ; but as she 
had appeared two summers before, a fine type of the contadina, become, 
by good fortune, a signora. 

Everything, as the poor woman said, had gone wrong with them 
since Holy Father’s visit had made il Cavaliere of herhusband. Even 
the vine-disease, which had not hitherto been at all prevalent in that 
district, had nearly destroyed their whole vintage the last year. The olive 
crop had also failed, and the last summer had been so dry that they 
had hardly any hay, which hitherto had been one of the most remunera- 
tive harvests to her husband. In spite of all these losses, and the 
growing shortness of money, he would not let any portion of the villa 
to the forestiere, who, as usual, when the summer heat becomes 
oppressive in Rome, flee out to the hills, and to whom the handsome 
Villa Zuccone, situated on the very top of Monte del Caccia, was 
always attractive. No; all the last summer it had stood unoccupied, 
though more families than usual inquired after it. 

Mariana loved to have forestiere in the villa, independently of the 
money they brought, because she was kind-hearted and socially 
inclined ; and I fortunately hit upon the only argument with her husband 
that could have any weight with him. The Roman princes Borghese, 
Sciarra, and many others, let apartments in their palaces; why, then, 
should il Cavaliere refuse? He consented, therefore ; and, to the infinite 
satisfaction of poor Signora Mariana, a wealthy American family were 
located in our apartment that very summer. 

In other respects, also, our visit was productive of good. We 
espoused the cause of young Giacomo Fioretti ; we played dominoes 
with Fra Eustacio,. Zuccone’s director; and so, I believe, became 
instrumental in the final act of this little drama. 
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We never, as I have said, saw the five hogsheads of wine ; but then 
events in the Zuccone family wound themselves up very rapidly. 
Money worries, quarrels, and all kind of annoyances came down like an 
armed force on poor, foolish Zuccone, who fell that same autumn into 
fever, which carried him off in three days. On the last afternoon of 
his life, after Fra Eustacio had administered extreme unction, poor 
little Pépina, who had now been some days from the convent, was 
betrothed to good Giacomo. 

The Cavaliere was now dead and buried. You have seen his tomb 
in the church with its pompous Latin inscription, in which the visit of 
his Holiness is not omitted. The busts of himself and his wife were 
never put into marble ; they remain, however, in their places of honour 
each on their respective pedestal, under the famous marble inscription 
which ennobles the saloon. 

The Signora Mariana again washed her own linen, fed her fowls, 
and let the principal rooms in her house to forestiere ; and, finally might 
once more be heard singing under the vine-covered pergola. She had 
now good reason to be contented, for the family vineyards were again 
well cultivated. Giacomo Fioretti, to the comfort of her heart, under- 
took the stewardship. Belisario, influenced by the one good seed sown 
in his mind during his short and humiliating experience in the Roman 
college, went for a few years to study the improved management ot 
the vine in Tuscany. He returned with a practical knowledge which 
soon made the vmeyards of Zuccone and Fioretti; now well-fed and 
middle-aged men ; the most famous on the southern side of Rome: and 
for which, I am told, only this last year, in the competition amongst 
the vinegrowers obtained no less than two gold medals. 

It is now twenty years since the important event occurred which 
made the greatness and the downfall of Zuccone the elder; but Holy 
Father still remembers, with no little merriment, this Freak of Fortune. 
Only on the last festa of St. Peter and St. Paul, when I went to 
the Vatican to offer my homage to the great successor of St. Peter, he 
said to me, with that dry little laugh which all his familiars know so 
well : 

“ Ah, poor Cavaliere Tomaso! Let us hope we shall find him in 


Paradiso !” 












THE DOMESTIC NOVEL. 


N this third and last paper I repeat what I said in my first: that 

novels to-day seem to occupy the same place in literature that 
the plays of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson and Marlowe held in the 
Elizabethan era. And as we always find the manners and tastes of the 
age reflected in its popular amusements, so the free, manly, and 
adventurous spirit of Englishmen in those stirring times awakened the 
genius of the dramatic writers, and inspired their pages with noble 
actions and glowing deeds. The comedies of the reign of Charles the 
Second, as we might expect to find if this rule be true, abound with 
licentiousness and profanity. Though not wanting in brilliancy and 
wit, the extreme coarseness of the language and the shamelessness of 
the immorality render the revival of any of the plays of this age 
utterly impossible at the present day. 

And so with the novels of these times of our forefathers. One 
reason why the older novelists are not so much read now is, because 
people to-day will not endure the gross coarsness of language and 
customs which so generally disfigure almost every page. Sir Walter 
Scott, referring to Mrs. Aphra Behn, whose novels were once very 
popular, but have long since ceased to be read, says—‘‘ The editor 
was acquainted with an old lady of family who assured him that in her 
younger days Mrs. Behn’s novels were as currently upon the toilette- 
table as the works of Miss Edgeworth at present ; and described with 
some humour her own surprise when, the book falling into her hands 
after a long interval of years, she found it impossible to endure at the 
age of fourscore what at fifteen she, like all the fashionable world of 
the time, had perused without an idea of impropriety.” 

The public now, like the old lady, has ceased to read coarse books, 
and will no longer tolerate them. Smollett’s heroes are quite as coarse 
as Fielding’s, but yet “‘ Roderick Randgm” and “ Peregrine Pickle” 
are not quite so badas “ Tom Jones.” Yet Mr. Sala tells us that every- 
body has quite forgotten Miss Austen; that Richardson is “as dead 
as a door-nail ;” and that Fielding alone, of all our old novelists, survives 
in “ Tom Jones”; though it seems that he was “less a novelist than the 
author of an astounding philosophical exposition of human nature ;” 
perhaps as mistaken a remark as has ever been made about Fielding, 
who, when he wrote “Tom Jones,” was as much thinking of “ pro- 
pounding an astounding philosophical exposition” as Cervantes, when 
drawing the picture of Don Quixote, imagined, according to Sismondi, 
that he was describing the “eternal contrast between the spirit of 
poetry and that of prose.” In “ Peregrine Pickle” Smollet’s sea cha- 
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racters are perhaps a little caricatured, but the sketch of Tom Bowling, 
in “ Roderick Random,” will always be regarded in every age asa happy 
exhibition of those naval heroes to whom Britain is so deeply indebted 
for her happiness and glory. 

In looking back at these times, it always strikes one with the idea of 
a want of domestic comfort. How dreadfully stiff and hard are the 
chairs on which our grandfathers and grandmothers loved to repose ! 
Certainly they could never have suffered from the agony described 
by Pope, of being “stretched on the back of a too easy chair.” 
Sofas and couches, now so universal, were almost unknown. How 
much more strictly observed, too, was the domestic rule! Children 
then used to be managed by their parents with much stiffness and 
formality. Even in Miss Austen’s time this system was much in 
fashion, and we hear of great boys and girls being treated in a way 
that would be highly unsatisfactory to the young gentlemen and ladies 
of the present day. 

Before leaving the days of Fielding and Smollett, there is one other 
name which cannot be passed by, so well known was it in its time, 
and so powerfully has its influence displayed itself lately on the genius 
of one of the greatest of our modern writers of fiction. The man I 
refer to is Laurence Sterne. If Fielding was a favourite with Mr. 
Thackeray, and if he has painted his character with too light a hand, I 
think he has been too severe in his portrait of Laurence Sterne. In 
his “‘ Lectures on the English Humorists” he has drawn Sterne in 
the darkest shade, describing him as the man “who could moralize 
over a dead ass while he left his own mother to starve.” It is true 
that he did make sentimental speeches to donkeys ; but Sterne is not 
the only author who has taken a donkey into his confidence. It may, 
indeed, be almost said that it is a donkey which forms the “connect- 
ing link,” or at any rate appears as the “mutual friend,” between Sterne 
and Bulwer. It will doubtless recur to the recollection of the reader 
that “My Novel ” begins with an address of Parson Dale to the tinker’s 
donkey by the parish stocks, which the old squire has just had beauti- 
fully restored and painted. Instead, however, of giving the animal a 
macaroon, as Sterne did at Lyons, the parson bestows on the donkey 
a fine apple, which he had been carrying in his pocket to give to the 
best boy in the parish school. At last the tinker, who has always been 
in the habit of keeping in his bag, besides matches, a number of Chartist 
tracts, gets transported by his ungrateful country, which fails to appre- 
ciate the success with which he has taught the logical connection be- 
tween Chartism and setting fire to the squire’s wheat-stacks. As 
the tinker is being taken away from the dock, the parson, remem- 
bering his old friend, asks him, with tearful eyes, “ what has become 
of his poor donkey?” The tinker replied, with a horrible grin, 


“ Sausages.” 
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But we must not linger over this melancholy and touching sub- 
ject. An old writer, Cornelius Agrippa, argues for the superiority 
of women over men, because Adam signifies earth; but Eve, being 
interpreted, means //fe. And we are often reminded that Adam was 
formed out of the dust of the earth, but Eve out of the living flesh ; 
that Adam was created no one knows where, but that Eve was born in 
the Garden of Eden. And so, when the influence of women began to 
assert a powerful force upon our literature, it was naturally supposed 
that we might expect to find within it an evident access of refinement. 
And, generally, perhaps this is the case. We have, it is true, our dark 
shades in the picture ; yet, notwithstanding, it is a fact that the more 
prominent place of late years given to women in our novels has been 
productive of some of the most beautiful characters and scenes, such, 
indeed, as the literature of any age and country might feel proud to 
possess. 

Richardson was the first writer who introduced the female element 
prominently as a heroine into the novel. But of Richardson I am not 
going to say much, having scarcely any personal acquaintance with him ; 
and from the few pages I have looked at, he appears to me an exceed- 
ingly lengthy and rather prosy old gentleman. Ofhis three great works, 
‘‘ Pamela ” was the first in order of time, and ‘‘ Clarissa Harlowe ” the 
most celebrated in point of merit. We may trace the influence ot 
Richardson’s mode of novel writing in the Journals of Madame 
D’Arblay, better known as Miss Burney. His style also may be per- 
ceived in Goldsmith’s delightful “Vicar of Wakefield,” with its simple 
Moses and benevolent Parson Primrose. 

But among the readers of fiction at the present day, when there are 
so many new claimants for popular favour daily springing up, how few 
are there who can confess any acquaintance with such writers as Mrs. 
Inchbald, Mrs. Opie, Lady Morgan, Miss Edgeworth, and a host of others. 
Yet all these writers have left works of great literary merit, and far 
better worth reading than many favourites of the present hour. Miss 
Edgeworth, indeed, had genius and facility enough to strike out a path 
of her own. She wrote with the greatest ease, like Madame de 
Staél, in the very midst of conversation, and at the same time with the 
greatest care. Yet, perhaps, with the exception of some of her chil- 
dren’s books, such as “ Rosamund,” “ Harry and Lucy,” and others, how 
little is known of her works now. This neglect may in part be owing 
to her great love of giving instruction on every subject. Any decided 
attempt at moral teaching in a fictitious narrative is quite out of place. 
When anyone takes up a novel, he usually expects to be amused, and 
if, instead of a story, he fell in with an essay inculcating a religious or a 
scientific principle, he would probably throw aside the book in disgust, 
or fortify himself with that respectful kind of apathy with which people 
undergo a regular sermon, preparing themselves as they do to swallow 
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a dose of medicine, endeavouring to get it down in large gulps, without 
tasting it more than is necessary. 

Miss Austen may be better remembered than Miss Edgeworth, 
though Mr. Sala, to use his own elegant metaphor, says “she is as 
dead as a door-nail.” Concealed under the quiet obscurity of do- 
mestic life, few women of equal genius and fame were so little 
known, even in their own day, as Jane Austen. Her contemporaries 
-give us little or no information concerning her. Sir Walter Scott, 
writing to Miss Baillie, asks her if she knows “ Miss Austen, authoress 
of some novels which have a great deal of nature in them; nature 
in ordinary and middle life, to be sure, but valuable from its strong 
resemblance and correct drawing.” Sir Walter, indeed, had a great 
admiration for this lady’s writings. He was constantly finding him- 
self, as he says, ‘with one of her books in his hands.” Among the 
characteristics of Miss Austen’s style there is not the faintest trace of 
the sensational. Her region, and in it she reigns unequalled, is that 
of the commonplace. The grand, the heroic, the generous, the devoted 
escaped her, or at least were beyond her power ; but the simple good, 
the dull, the lively, the mean, the coarse, the selfish, the frivolous she 
saw, and painted with a touch so fine that we often do not perceive its 
severity. She was satisfied with life and society as she saw them 
around her. Her men and women are neither very good nor very bad. 
They pass along the even tenor of their way without falling into any 
scenes of gloomy interest or great danger. And in this respect she is 
very much like Mrs. Gaskell, whose death, not long ago, all lovers of 
the domestic novel so deeply deplored. We find in both these ladies 
the same characteristics. All the remarks just made upon Miss Austen 
apply equally well to Mrs. Gaskell, and might be illustrated by 
examples from her last charming tale, “‘ Wives and Daughters.” 

A passing allusion must be made to Thackeray, whose pictures of 
English life and manners are without rival in their way. Only to take 
as a sample “ Vanity Fair,” which the author himself considered the 
best of his works, what a fund of minute observation and refined 
sarcasm runs through the whole story! His mode of narration consists 
in a series of pictures, after the manner of Hogarth. And yet there is 
not a single perfect character in “Vanity Fair.” Becky Sharp, the 
unprincipled governess, has often been unduly detested, while Amelia 
Sedley, a most insipid creature, has been too highly praised. Then 
Captain Dobbin is overdrawn : all that can be said in his favour is that 
he is a good-natured booby. Two of the most powerfully drawn 
sketches in the volume are decidedly the portraits of the Marquis of 
Steyne and Sir Pitt Crawley. Indeed, it is the aristocracy which 
furnishes most of the villains in Thackeray’s novels, whilst the good 
characters come from the ranks of the middle class and the poor. It 
is worth observing how extremely little conversational matter enters 
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into this tale, showing that the writer’s strength lay not in the ordinary 
groove of the novelist, but in those far rarer powers, an acute pene- 
tration of motives, an abhorrence of sham or pretence, and a true and 
genuine humour. 

One of the faults we hear most often brought against Thackeray 
is founded on the charge that he is a mannerist. But with the 
exception of a few such world-wide names as Homer, Shakespeare, 
and Goethe, where is the writer who is not a mannerist? Macaulay, 
Tennyson, and Carlyle all come under this same charge; and, 
indeed, to say that an author was not a mannerist, to a certain 
extent, would be to take away his individuality. Perhaps the weak 
point in Thackeray may lie in the want of varéety among his characters. 
Mention a few types of humanity, and we have them nearly all. Un- 
like Shakespeare, he has no ideal on which to lavish his illusions, and 
no visions to fascinate the aspirations of the young. A few gouty, 
bad-tempered, and dissolute old gentlemen, like Major Pendennis and 
Lord Ringwood; a few noisy, crafty, vulgar Irish widows, like Mrs. 
Mackenzie ; and a few more male and female fools and sharpers, and 
we have the whole dramatis persone before us. Mr. Charles Dickens, 
again, his nearest competitor, is much more successful in drawing 
variety of character, and he has created certain types of existence 
which are as familiar to everyone as “household words.” But all 
Dickens’s most powerful creations belong to dow /ife. Were he to 
have attempted to trespass upon the ground where Thackeray was 
greatest, how utterly would he have failed! Were Thackeray’s works to 
cease to be read as pictures of society, they would still retain their 
place in English literature, from the singular beauty of their style. 
And this is saying a great deal, for it is style, indeed, rather than 
matter, which often keeps alive a literary reputation. In Dickens’s 
characters there is often a humour which seems forced, and in many of 
his later productions the mannerism is so violent as almost to with- 
draw them from the region of reality, and make us regard them rather 
as speaking abstractions or animated machines. 

No one can draw young ladies of the period so skilfully as Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. He has the art of making his characters seem 
quite like real persons. We get to know them so well that we almost 
cease to regard them as mere creatures of the imagination. Tilly Dale 
and John Eames, Mr. Crosbie and the old Squire are talked about as if 
they were actually alive. Certainly Mrs. Proudie is far too distinctly 
impressed upon our mind’s eye to be only a fictitious personage. One 
can fancy she is speaking. One hears her loud, decided voice laying 
down the law to some curate, and sees the poor Bishop trembling un- 
. der the sway of that terrific woman. Behold her down early on the 
Sunday morning in her dressing-gown, conducting family prayers with 
the assistance of the chaplain. She allows the clergyman to read the 
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service, but she gives the blessing Aerse/f. Archdeacon Grantly also, 
what a life-like sketch of an old Church and State dignitary ; how 
angry it would have made him could he have beheld the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church! And the excellent Lady Lupton, who likes 
to play the part of Bishopess as well as Mrs. Proudie, but who never, 
like Mrs. Proudie, transgresses the bounds of good manners. 

I have already often referred to Lord Lytton in these papers—perhaps 
too often—but I cannot omit to mention that accomplished writer’s most 
delightful domestic novel—“‘ What will He Do with It?” History and 
biography set before us many great and noble characters. We read 
how men have boldly encountered dangers and perils to save others ; but 
there are few deeds so heroic as that performed by the poor, persecuted, 
generous, noble Waife. In him we have the picture of a father who, for 
the sake of saving his good-for-nothing son, Losely, from the punish- 
ment which he had justly incurred by committing a daring robbery, 
places himself in his son’s place, and endures with cheerfulness all the 
social penalties which fall so terribly on the head of a convicted felon. 

Time would fail me were I to speak of George Eliot’s novels ; nor is 
the close of a paper the proper place to begin ; but it is impossible to 
avoid a passing glance at “ Middlemarch.” Here is a book describing 
every-day life in a country place just as it is. The ordinary people 
stand before us just as we see them any ¢1y—the loquacious squire— 
the pompous banker—the rival doctors, old and young—the fast youth 
of the country town—the idle, accomplished artist, and the attendant 
female element necessary to make up the dramatis persone. Yet 
though the characters seem the same as here enumerated, there is 
nothing in the way of managing this literary drama in the least like 
Miss Austen’s or Mrs. Gaskell’s method of treatment. We find no 
descriptive minutiz of their various traits of character, such as Miss 
Austen delighted to paint. In a few prefatory remarks the author 
gives the key-note to the whole story. She wishes to make us under- 
stand that her characters in these pages stand out first before us ordinary 
parts of an insignificant society, but each with his or her varied future 
before them. Some of the philosophy in this novel, of which there 
is a good deal, may perhaps at times be rather too transcendental. 
But still it is the work of a great genius, and another volume added to 
the noble series of English works of fiction. 

And now I must furl my sails, and bring my drifting boat to har- 
bour. I fear that the heading of this article has not been very closely 
observed in the remarks that have been made; but as this is the last 
word to be said on the subject, it seemed impossible to resist the 
temptation of taking the wings of the bee, and wandering for a few 
moments over the various other flowers in the garden of fiction. Much 
honey may not have been gathered; many a flower must be left to 
blush unseen: but it does not seem to me to be an altogether un- 
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profitable employment sometimes to try and see what is the 
sort of reading which is most generally popular among people at 
present. Doubtless a great change has taken place in the last few 
years. No one now speaks of novels in the same style of indifferent 
contempt that was the fashion not long ago. In literature, as in 
painting, both the landscape and incident styleare strictly represented 
by similar modes of thought and feeling in the English mind. They 
mark the art of this century not less distinctly than religious 
subjects mark that of the fourteenth. Society and nature are at pre- 
sent contemplated through a very different medium from that in use at 
the beginning of the century. Whatever may be the cause of this, 
whether springing from the more familiar converse with nature in her 
loveliness and beauty, or greater facilities which enable men to travel 
readily, or for whatever other reason, it is certainly true that till lately 
we knew nothing of that new world of literature and poetry which 
.the noble minds of such men as Scott, Shelley, and Byron have dis- 
closed to our view. No one now talks of the sin of novel reading. 

Where are we to look, if not to novels, for the truest and most highly 
finished pictures of English life ?- What could make up to us for the loss 
of such writers as Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, and Sir Walter 
Scott ? How often do we hear a worse sermon than that which Parson 
Dale delivered to his village congregation as we read it in the pages of 
“My Novel? * And how usefully do we often find a knowledge of novels 
come to our help in society ! In the course of r9th century life we meet 
with seasons when various persons, more or less known to each other, 
meet together for the purpose of celebrating certain social rites, and 
when it is absolutely necessary, if the ceremonies in question are to be 
successfully conducted, that the celebrants should engage in what is 
sometimes called “‘ conversation,” or more familiarly “talk.” Let us 
suppose two people who are unacquainted with each other placed 
together at a dinner-party. They have got to sit side by side for the 
next two hours, and probably would find it (at any rate we may suppose 
one of the two would) rather dull to keep silence all that time. But 
what are they to talk about? Art, pictures and music, travelling, dancing, 
croquet, archery, all have been tried and found wanting; when, by some 
lucky chance, a novel has been mentioned, and then at last a subject 
has been found mutually interesting to both parties. And surely it is 
more harmless, if not quite so delightful, to pass this time in criticising 
some fictitious character than in making remarks upon living friends, 
or satirical comments upon our next-door neighbours ! 

And now, if our criticisms have been vague, and our end apropos 
to nothing, still the writer’s ambition will have been fully gratified if 
he has not utterly failed in amusing for a brief moment the indulgent 
attention of the readers of the ARGosy. 

E. B. 
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HE Lady Arabella Grahame was two-and-twenty. The cold- 
blooded manner in which Debrett gives dates, where the ages 
of unfortunate peeresses are concerned, makes any reticence on this 
point useless. There is no possibility of giving a personal description 
of any significance except by comparisons ; so I will tell you that since 
the famous Duchess of Marlborough no Englishwoman ever possessed 
such beautiful hair or so firm a determination to have her own way. 
Lady Hester Stanhope was not more eccentric ; and as the young lady’s 
income was immense, she was able to gratify her whims to any extent, 
She was the despair of guardians, of governesses, and of the whole 
troop of relations who wished to mould her into a decorous demoiselle 
of society; yet those whom she chose to conciliate could not help 
idolizing her. Towards her nobody could hold half feelings. She was 
extreme, and made others so where she was concerned. 

I want you to understand how’womanly and fascinating Arabella 
Grahame could be, how kind and generous she was at heart; or else 
you will condemn her as utterly unfeminine in the caprices which had 
made her celebrated from London to St. Petersburg. She actually kept 
a betting-book ; and she drove both lovers and relatives to despair by 
the summary way in which she rejected the most eligible offers. 

The wilful young lady had thought it hard enough to be worried by 
her kinsmen’s interference, while still under tutelage ; but she resented 
bitterly the advice and animadversions wherewith they pursued her after 
her majority ; especially on each occasion that she threw away some 
great match. 

This spring, and she was now twenty-two, the whole clan, from the 
noble Earl who headed the family down to the poorest hanger-on, was 
shocked and outraged by her disdaining a ducal coronet laid at her 
feet. The troop teazed her to such an extent that she deserted London. 
Accompanied by her ancient governess, her pet vassals, and her Irish 
mare, “Spitfire,” the handsomest and worst-tempered brute outside 
Pluto’s stables, she set sail for France, and descended like a golden- 
haired Aurora upon Paris. Now, the Lady Arabella detested the “ city 
of all delights,” and had an old-fashioned British scorn for everything 
Gallic ; but as she said to her old instructress : 

“ Purgatory in peace is better than Paradise made a howling wilder- 
ness by one’s relations.” 

Mrs. Mocourt looked depressed by these irreverent comparisons, and 
said something about “the family.” 

“My family !” retorted her ladyship ; “ why, I’d rather have hyenas 
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for cousins than mine. A jungle tiger would be preferable, as an 
uncle, to old Faulconbridge.” 

““My dear!” expostulated Mrs. Mocourt, ‘there is not a more 
delightful man in the world than the Earl; such perfect manners, 
such ‘ 

““T vote for the tiger,” interrupted Lady Arabella ; “he’d eat me up 
and have done. But my uncle wants to sell me to be baited, tortured, 
bound down, tied up, hampered, berated, be——” 

“My dearest child!” 

“Oh, I don’t care! I dare say it’s fast and wicked. So much the 
better! I vow, I’m driven out of my senses ; and unless you want to 
send me to a mad-house, please don’t mention marriage or uncles in 
my hearing again.” 

“ Indeed, I will not,” replied the old lady, frightened into temporary 
submission. 

“ And mind, we will do everything they call wrong, because it’s sure 
to be enjoyable,” pursued Lady Arabella. “We will! If you put on 
that shocked look, Mrs. Mocourt, I'll dress in boy’s clothes, and dance 
at Mabille; shoot peas at the public, and sing the Marseillaise in 
the opera-house! Be warned in time, you old darling!” 

So Lady Arabella did just what she would. She rode her demon- 
haunted Irish mare in the Bois de Boulogne, snubbed every English 
acquaintance who called upon her, was oblivious of the British Am- 
bassadress’s invitations, sent back her relatives’ letters unopened, and 
finally caused the family hair to stand on end bya scorching note to 
the Earl. 

The epistle was read in full family conclave by the Earl: and the 
spirit of prophecy seemed to enter his soul. 

“‘What,” said his lordship, “‘ can be expected of the common herd 
when the daughter of an almost royal house avows her contempt for 
birth, station, all that keeps chaos aloof! It is democracy, radicalism 
—the offshoot of the hydra-headed monster which runs rampant in 
these days.” 

The Earl groaned, the family groaned 3 but no echo of their lamenta- 
tions disturbed the Lady Arabella in her pleasant retreat far up the 
Champs Elysées. At last, the august conclave had to cease its moans 
from lack of breath, and allow this wayward scion of the race to follow 
her caprices in peace. They did not seem very dangerous caprices at 
present. Mrs. Mocourt consoled the Earl by a secret letter, giving an 
account of their quiet life. She was only obliged to chronicle one painful 
eccentricity on the part of her former pupil. Lady Arabella had seen fit 
to make a pet of a young bear, which she kept chained in the court- 
yard, reports of its escape frightening the whole neighbourhood into fits 
at least six times each day. The neighbourhood complained, the police 
interfered ; Arabella laughed in their faces, and stood by her bear. The 
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Earl was glad to compound for so innocent an eccentricity, and Paris 
-regarded it as another specimen of British insanity. 

But in less than a week the soothing effects of Mrs. Mocourt’s missive 
were done away by an act on the young lady's part which caused tele- 
graphs and newspapers to be busy with her name, and made her stared 
at when she appeared in public. 

The Marquis de Cherville had for some time past devoted himself 
to training a filly for his sister, pretty Madame de B. , the most 
timid of equestrians, and graceful of women. The Marquis was really 
a charming specimen of the gilded youth of the noblest faubourg, but 
he had never succeeded in ridding himself of one prejudice—he de- 
tested the daughters of Albion. And of those daughters he held the 
Lady Arabella in special abhorrence. 

The autumn previous the Marquis had stayed at a friend’s house in 
the Highlands. During the first days of his sojourn the Lady Arabella 
Grahame was there also. Her great wolf-dog nearly ate him up as he 
descended at the door, and the unreasonable damsel hated him in con- 
sequence. They would never be introduced to each other; both de- 
clined it ; and while she remained she excelled herself in outré opinions 





and performances, in order to horrify her enemy. She nearly shot him 


by accident one morning when she was handling a pistol. That put 
the climax on all. 

Naturally, he neither forgot nor forgave. The young lady’s name 
had the same effect on the Marquis that a red rag has on a mad bull. 
He charged full tilt at Albion and its maids with bitter anathemas. In 
return, Lady Arabella made his title synonymous with everything silly 
or effeminate ; whatever she wished to stigmatize as utterly unendurable 
she denominated a “de Cherville.” As they had scores of mutual 
friends both in England and France, of course each heard all the harsh 
criticisms pronounced by the other, and was spurred on to increased 
enmity. 

On an ill-fated Tuesday the Marquis was exercising the filly in one of 
the broad alleys of the Bois. He was in an especially amiable mood 
and in the most stylish possible costume—altogether quite a modern 
Apollo. | Rush—whiz—flash, out of a narrow path that made so short 
a turn that nobody but a maniac or an Englishwoman would have rid- 
den fast around it, darted Lady Arabella Grahame on the back of her 
fiend of an Irish mare. She saw nothing, and she could not have 
checked the mare if she had seen. Like a cannon-ball, the Hibernian 
fury dashed against the filly, knocked her down, and added a vicious 
kick. When the Marquis could realize anything, he found himself 
lying on the ground, with his shoulder-blade broken, and the poor filly 
dying. 

Only Spitfire’s strength and her mistress’s quickness prevented their 
also having an ugly tumble. On they dashed, like a female imperson- 
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ation of the Centaur ; but, as soon as she could, Lady Arabella reined 
in the mare, and turned her, prancing and rearing, with all her impish 
tricks fully roused, back to the spot where the accident occurred. 

The unfortunate marquis was trying to raise himself from the earth. 
His eyes met the lady’s: each recognized an implacable foe. She 
looked past the wounded man, gazed, for an instant, upon the quivering 
frame of the expiring filly, then regarded her own steed. Not a scratch 
had befallen the mare. Without a word, or another glance at the prostrate 
Frenchman, she put Spitfire at her speed, and vanished down the alley. 
Presently her groom appeared in view, but he was too much occupied 
getting within sight of his imistress to notice any other mundane 
object. 

Of course, before night, the story was all over Paris. If the Marquis 
had been inclined to keep the affair quiet, he could not have done so. 
But he had no such desire. Gallant son of Gaul though he was, the 
blonde beauty’s cold-blooded disregard of the consequences of her 
recklessness upset his self-control. The victim was at once buried, 
and over her grave was placed a wooden monument, with this inscrip- 
tion:— 

‘“FAUVETTE, aged four years and eight months. Murdered, May 
1oth, 18—, by Lady Arabella Grahame, Englishwoman.” 

The grave was at Montmorenci, and the curiosity-devoured Parisians 
rushed in shoals to read the epitaph, abuse the British nation, and 
scatter garlands over the tomb of Fauvette. 

The Marquis submitted with tolerable patience to the decrees of the 
doctors, lay in bed, nursed his shoulder, and meditated some sweet 
revenge. Everybody was interested in his state, except the Lady 
Arabella. She played with her bear, rode Spitfire, and made no sign. 
Wherever she appeared people stared at her as if she were a 
Frankenstein monster ; but she seemed all unconscious ; and even 
Mrs. Mocourt dared not hint a word of reproof, or name the subject 
in her presence. To add to the scandal, the history of her first meet- 
ing with the Marquis in the Highlands was narrated and enlarged, 
until the mildest form it took was, that she had set her wolf-dog on 
him, challenged him to a duel, and when he refused, fired a pistol at 
him. The encounter in the Bois de Boulogne was decided to be a 
deliberate attempt at assassination. 

De Cherville recovered from his hurt, but his wounded spirit was by 
no means healed. He flung gallantry to the winds. Supported by the 
unanimous verdict of his friends, he resolved to treat the creature 
philosophically under the circumstances. Sending his lawyer to the 
lady’s residence, he demanded payment for the filly. Lady Arabella 
chanced to be in the court-yard, feeding her bear, when the lawyer arrived 
and explained his business. 

“Show him here,” said the irate daughter of the Grahames, when 
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the tootman repeated the message and the matter as nearly as he 
dared. 

Into the court-yard marched the avoué, very stately and grand. But 
his composure gave way at the sight of the lady standing under a 
linden-tree with the half-grown cub. He was erect on his hind legs, 
his forepaws resting on her shoulder, and bound only by a chain, 
which looked very frail and insecure to the startled servant of justice. 

‘What are you skipping into the air for?” demanded Lady Arabella, 
at a sudden but not unnatural movement on the lawyer’s part. ‘“ Did 
you come from Charenton ?” 

“IT come, madame, from the Marquis de Cherville,” stammered he. 

“ Very little difference,” quoth her ladyship. “You came from a 
mad man, instead of a mad-house! What do you want?” 

The lawyer explained, his eloquence sorely disturbed by sundry 
growls from Bruin. Lady Arabella heard him through, burst out 
laughing, and then went into a tremendous rage. 

“Walk through that gate in half a second, Monsieur l’Avoué, or I 
will set the bear on you !” 

She made a motion to undo the animal’s chain. Bruin was growling 
again, and showing his sharp young teeth in a frightful grin. The 
lawyer gathered up his dignity, with the skirts of his long coat and 
fled, pursued by a burst of laughter from Lady Arabella in which the 
bear joined with alarming energy. The crest-fallen gentleman returned 
to the Marquis to report his ill-success, of course embellishing his 
account. By the time it was thrice repeated, the story ran that Bruin 
had been set on him, and that he had narrowly escaped with his life. 

The Marquis was not inclined to forego vengeance, nor was he at the 
end of his resources. He renounced the idea of a civil suit, and 
carried the matter into a more powerful court, so far as the world of 
fashion and the turf were concerned. Everybody knows that the Jockey 
Club in Paris is a tribunal from whose decisions no gentleman would 
dream of appealing, and it has frequently been called on as umpire in 
equine difficulties. ‘ 

The case was brought before the club, and a unanimous verdict 
rendered against the Lady Arabella. She was reprimanded severely 
for her recklessness, and adjudged to pay the price of the filly. The 
decision was transmitted to the young lady, written on illuminated 
parchment, made awful by historical names and tremendous seals. 

The Lady Arabella rent the sheet carefully into sixteen pieces, 
crowded the ends into a small, white glove, and sent the whole back 
to the club in a dainty, silk-lined work-basket. 

She had committed the crowning insult—the unpardonable sin. 
Had she boxed the ears of the grandest duchess in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, society could not have been more outraged. The news- 
papers teemed with the quarrel, and Gavarni published caricatures of 
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the British “ peeress.” The market-women chose her name as a new 
expression of abuse for their wide vocabulary. The gamins chanted 
original songs of condemnation under her windows: indeed, hardly 
anything short of a republican outbreak could have roused such a 
disturbance. English, and titled though she was, the English verdict 
was against her. Punch, with his customary disloyalty where the 
sacredness of the nobility is concerned, improved on Gavarni’s 
caricatures, introducing the Earl, and several other prominent members 
of the illustrious family. The noble relations nearly went mad, and 
debated the propriety of immuring Lady Arabella in a private lunatic 
asylum ; a design only relinquished from a fear of the retribution the 
abandoned young woman would surely work, sooner or later. 

The sole person utterly unmoved was the Lady Arabella herself. 
Mrs. Mocourt wept herself half blind; the maids lived in hysterics ; 
at every sound in the street the men-servants rushed to barricade the 
entrance, under the impression that the enraged populace, headed by 
the Marquis and the Jockey Club, were coming to tear the household 
limb from limb. But her ladyship preserved her composure unbroken, 
and even began an elaborate piece of embroidery as an occupation 
for her mornings. It was odd enough to see her sitting tranquilly at 
work, looking so beautiful and refined in her white draperies, while the 
people shouted her name in the streets, and her subordinates trembled 
in corners. She was deaf to the entreaties of those faithful adherents 
that she would leave Paris. Never, she said, until the storm subsided ; 
it should not be said she ran away. A short while and some new 
excitement diverted public attention. Lady Arabella was left in quiet, 
save so far as letters or daily demands from the Marquis were concerned. 
Then a private affliction befell her ; the cherished bear died so sud- 
denly that his demise was attributed to poison, but the culprit could 
not be discovered. 

So Lady Arabella rushed back to England in such haste that her 
servants had scarcely time to pack the boxes. She absolutely paid the 
Earl a visit, and conducted herself with so complete an unconsciousness 
of having given offence, that the family sat aghast at her assurance, 
but dared not so much as whistle. 

The Earl, softened by her charms, and the witty stories wherewith 
she lightened the patrician dulness of the castle, determined to set 
matters straight in spite of her ; he could not help loving the wayward 
creature. He knew that the Marquis still besieged her with letters ; 
newspapers averse to the family kept the affair fresh in people’s minds, 
and he found somewhere a brilliant idea upon which he decided to act. 
He would write to de Cherville in his niece’s name, pay the price of 
the murdered filly, and end the scandal. 

But no member of the Grahame race could ever do anything without 
first bringing the matter before the family conclave. ‘The consequence 
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was, that Lady Arabella discovered what was going on, and descended, 
like an enraged Juno, on the august junta, when it was assembled 
for the purpose of concocting a suitable epistle. 

“‘ You are writing a letter to the Marquis de Cherville,” said she, 
and the instant the assembly heard her voice it trembled. The tone 
was ominously calm. When Lady Arabella paused, the family knew 
she might be coaxed; but when she spoke with that slow coldness, the 
family had learned it would be safer to trifle with a lion, or any other 
wild animal of which she might chance to make a passing favourite. 
The Earl shook in his shoes. 

‘My dear, I thought—we all thought—— ” 

“T beg none of you will weary yourselves by so unusual an effort, + 
interrupted Lady Arabella, sweetly, as her noble relative broke 
down. 

“This,” said the Earl, making a dash at his dignity, “is—is a 
matter in which the family honour is concerned. You—you really must 
permit us to—to act, my love.” 

“The family honour!” quoth she. ‘When was honour grafted on 
the ancestral tree? Much Jack yonder knows about it.” 

Jack was a titled cousin, with many aristocratic follies written down 
against his name. 

“‘T wonder if Mary would like to talk of it?” pursued her ladyship. 
Mary was a marchioness, who had not lived with her legal master for 
some years, and of whom ill-natured people said that if her private 
diary could be printed, it would be the oddest chronicle since the days 
of Louis XIV. 

Both Jack and Mary were present. She, the marchioness, burst into 
a flood of hysterical tears; the other women gathered sympathetically 
about her, and there would have been a very trying scene if that blunder- 
ing Jack had not thrown dirty water over her from a bouquet-glass in 
his bewilderment. The ladies flew at him for his awkwardness ; the 
marchioness called him several names which had no place among his 
ancestral titles. Lady Arabella interrupted the tempest. 

“One moment,” said she. “ You can follow up your private quarrels 
at any time, good people! Just now I am the person under considera- 
tion, and I want my affairs settled before I leave the room. What have 
you to say further, Lord Faulconbridge?” she asked, turning to her 
uncle. 

“If you would only be reasonable !” groaned the earl. 

“ And I a Grahame!” returned she. ‘‘ My dear uncle, don’t expect 
impossibilities.” 

Her jest encouraged the family to think she was giving way. A 
faint chorus of expostulation was resumed, which she checked uncere- 


moniously. 
“ Ah, you want war!” said she. ‘“ Well, you shall have it.” 
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“‘ My dear niece !” began the Earl, and was fain to stop. She had 
gone into one of her passions, and was past listening. 

“Take one step toward meddling with me, or anything that con- 
cerns me, now or in the future, and I will make you long to emigrate 
in a body to some South Sea island, where the Grahame name never 
was heard of,” cried she, in her clearest, most deliberate voice, which 
sounded as hard as iron. 

New expostulations from the Earl, outcries from the women, threats 
from the men. The Grahame blood was well up on all sides. But 
Lady Arabella conquered. She stung each one of them neatly in turn, 
she covered the group with confusion, and paralyzed it with wrath. 

“Do this if you dare—mind, if you dare! I am Helena Faulcon- 
bridge’s granddaughter! Some of you remember her, and were in the 
castle the night she set it on fire to punish this wonderful family for its 
insolence. I have as much courage as she had, and more brains. I'll 
do worse than burn you in your beds, my cousins !” 

The women wept, the men said short words under their breath ; but 
standing there in their midst, cold and white, the girl looked so much 
like the portraits of the dreaded ancestress, whose name had scarcely 
been mentioned aloud for ten years, that they were struck dumb. She 
saw her advantage. 

“If you presume to interfere,” she went on, and her words cut like 
hail-stones, “if one among you, from Lord Faulconbridge down to the 
poorest, neediest, laziest of the name—who prefers to bea cringing 
dependent to earning his living like an honest man—has the intolerable 
impertinence to meddle in this matter, I will write letters to the news- 
papers in London and Paris denying this grand family’s authority to 
act. And if you use my name again, I will bring an action against 
you all in a court of justice.” 

And, with that, out of the room swept the Lady Arabella. 

For three days she made their waking hours torture by the pitiless 
lash of her tongue, all the time appearing in her sweetest, gayest mood, 
and agonized their rest at night. One had the nightmare, another had 
the nightmare ; which disturbed the house with hideous cries. Every- 
body rushed frantically through the galleries in costumes more pic- 
turesque than decent, mad with fears that the girl possessed by the spirit 
of old Helena had set fire to the illustrious mansion. 

Lady Arabella summoned her faithful Mocourt, her private maid 
and men, and with scant leave-taking to the Earl, and none whatever 
for the rest of the clan, she departed. Secret intelligence had reached 
her that the Marquis de Cherville was coming to England; and 
though not in the least disposed to yield the conflict, she wanted a 
short armistice. 

So she and her train floated over to Switzerland, and for a time she 
was left in peace. But Mocourt’s passion for letter-writing, and her 
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loyal desire to relieve the Earl’s uneasiness, again exposed Lady 
Arabella to the enemy’s attacks. 

During the long midsummer days, while she was reposing amid the 
beauties of Interlachen, renewed epistles from the Marquis beset her ; 
a daily shower, thicker than the locusts in Egypt. At last, John 
brougkt some news to James, and James to the maid, and she to Mrs. 
Mocourt. The wretched old lady flew in despair to her pupil. The 
French Marquis had arrived, and set up his tent in Interlachen! She 
was so long in getting out her tidings that Lady Arabella lost patience. 

“You stupid old dear,” said she, “unless you speak, I’ll not let 
you open your mouth for a week. What is the Earl at now?” 

“It’s not the Earl,” moaned Mrs. Mocourt. ‘It’s the French 
Marquis—tright opposite our hotel. He came this evening !” 

There never was any counting on the way in which Lady Arabella 
would receive unpleasant tidings. She saw fit to be immensely amused 
by this proceeding on the Frenchman’s part. But, being rather tired 
of Interlachen and its loveliness, she determined to give him the slip. 

At break of dawn she and her retainers departed ; and she did not 
allow them to rest till they reached Baden. But in less than a week 
the crowds that thronged the cursaal had a fresh topic of conversation. 
The Marquis de Cherville appeared ; the old stories were revived, and 
Lady Arabella was stared at again. 

“Since he likes travelling he shall have enough of it,” she said. 
‘“‘ He shall turn himself into a new edition of the Wandering Jew if 
he follows me.” 

Mocourt wept, maid and men groaned, but off they had to start 
again. Along the Rhine went Lady Arabella and her flock, and the 
Marquis pursued. The adventure grew interesting. The young lady 
found excitement in eluding his pursuits, and forced her people to 
submit to out-of-the-way routes and unheard-of disguises. But the 
Marquis proved as keen of scent asa sleuth-hound. No matter what 
cunning she displayed, or how retired the spot in which she hid, there 
never were many days of quiet. He found her out, followed, and 
overtook her. Then she again took up her march. Tired of obscure 
routes and small villages, she sought Berlin. In three days the news- 
papers announced the Frenchman’s arrival, detailed the romance, 
published her portrait, and made her once more the mark of all eyes 
and tongues. 

She fled to Dresden ; autumn had come then. The Marquis haunted 
her among the countless marvellous teapots, and again rendered life a 
burden. She debated with herself whether she should try Russia, and 
enjoy the pleasure of meeting her enemy with his nose frozen. But 
recollecting that her own might freeze as well as his, she turned in 
another direction. 

Munich was next reached. Six hours after the Lady Arabella was 
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in her hotel there, the Marquis arrived. Away to Prague went she: 
but the Marquis was on her track. She went several days’ journey 
down the Danube, disguised as a peasant, with poor old Mocourt 
transformed into a spectacled market-woman, the maid’s existence 
tortured by an unbeceming dress, and John and James attired as 
huntsmen. To support the character properly, the men drank more 
beer than was wise, and told the whole story to some English-speaking 
Germans on board. 

A boat passed as Lady Arabella sat on deck, looking in her humble 
attire like one of the disguised princesses of fairy tales. She beheld 
the Marquis tranquilly smoking his cigar. He lifted his travelling-cap 
courteously at sight of her; but she was too weary to enjoy the absurd 
side of the encounter. Instead of going on to the town where she 
had intended to stay, she halted at a wretched little village, in which 
there was no place to sleep, nothing to eat, and no post-horses to 
carry her forward. The next morning she was informed that steeds 
were provided and waited in readiness. Away she dashed ; and at the 
end of the day learned she had been travelling at the Marquis’s 
expense! He had sent the horses and paid the bills. Lady Arabella 
actually cried with vexation. 

She got to Milan, but de Cherville was there before her. The story 
of the flight and pursuit had spread, and every tongue wagged in eager 
recitation. As she passed through the station, worn out, dusty, 
miserable, with her more miserable train, half the idle people in the 
town were collected to stare at her. 

Give in she would not. The Marquis should be killed with fatigue 
and worry, though she made a cripple or an idiot of herself in the 
work. 

By rail to Bologna, Ancona, Rome. ‘The Marquis enriched the 
telegraph by the occupation he afforded it, and saved his laziness a 
tiresome journey. He went to Genoa, dropped down to Civita Vec- 
chia by steamer, and met her in the Eternal City, looking as amiable 
and elegant as if he had just strolled out of his club on the Boulevard 
des Italiens. : 

The stories followed and grew, but Lady Arabella did not know that 
the imaginative Romans were adding fresh romance to the chronicle. 
It was said, and believed, that there had been love passages between 
the two ; that she had shot him in the Highlands from jealousy. Her 
train heard all this, but even old Mocourt did not venture to tell her 
ladyship. She received frequent letters from her pursuer ; encoun- 
tered him wherever she turned ; on the Pincio; in picture-galleries ; 
everywhere. If she took a box at the opera, he was visible in one 
opposite. Worse than all, he adopted the plan of doing every sort of 
courteous thing by her; and she began to understand that, for the 
first time in her life, she had met more than her match. It annoyed 
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her beyond measure to discover that he was wonderfully handsome, 
Not a day passed without her hearing of words and deeds which 
proved him possessed of a good head and heart. Altogether she had 
to fight hard with herself in order to hate him as bitterly as was 
desirable. 

She went to Naples—sailed to Sicily. He confronted her on the Via 
Toledo, and bowed to her in the shadow of Etna, having made her 
inland journey easy for her, and nearly driven her out of her senses by 
his kindness. The very flowers she admired in her room were placed 
there by his orders. All she could do was to fling them out of the 
window, and then be ashamed of displaying such weakness before so 
profound a generalship. 

It was more than a year from the luckless Tuesday on which Lady 
Arabella and the Irish mare slew Fauvette and maimed the Marquis, 
that the d.msel found herself in Florence. Now, Florence is one of 
the most bewitching places on this side Paradise. Everybody does 
what he pleases there, and everybody else talks about it, not in a cen- 
sorious way, but with frank approval. The world there imputes the 
most atrocious motives to all actions, thinking it no harm to commit 
the sins so openly canvassed. 

The Marquis arrived. He took rooms in face of Lady Arabella’s 
apartments ; sent her bouquets ; followed her carriage on horseback ; 
quarrelled with a man for nearly being run over by her coachman ; and 
watched her in her loge at the Pergola. Florence caught up the ro- 
mantic side of the story, believed it, and discussed it—with additions. 

There had been a secret marriage; an unscrupulous rival had made 
trouble at the very altar, by some proof-attested tale of the Marquis’s 
treachery. Lady Arabella fled in wrath, after a terrible scene, which 
the story-tellers elaborated with great talent. She had renounced him 
for ever, rent her wedding-veil, flung the nuptial ring at his feet, and 
rushed from the sacred edifice, calling down the vengeance of heaven 
upon her newly-plighted lord. The Marquis wanted an opportunity 
to clear himself from the ingeniously concocted plot, and whither- 
soever she journeyed he pursued, besetting her with entreaties and 
prayers : to which she would not listen. 

But this narrative, interesting as it was, speedily palled on the jaded 
appetites of Florentine gossips. They required something more : and 
so they reversed the incidents in the melodrama. It was Lady 
Arabella who had been denounced in the church! Some fiend of a 
woman, whom the Marquis had slighted, hired a villain to trouble their 
peace ; and he succeeded so well that the Marquis burst away with 
frightful curses. Since that evil hour he had scoured Europe to escape 
his bride; but she followed him everywhere, hoping against hope, 
trusting that time and perseverance might clear up the mystery, or 
soften the Marquis into a belief in her protestations. 
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This version of the chronicle reached poor old Mocourt at length, 
and her last glimmer of sense and reason gave way. She was worn to 
a shadow by these endless pilgrimages over land and sea ; her nerves 
had grown frailer than thread paper ; and her religion a dumb fatalism, 
which let in no ray of light. But this was the crowning blow. 

She lay down on her bed, determined to die. Lady Arabella was 
disturbed by her gasps and sobs, and ran in to ask what had happened. 
At sight of her, Mocourt went off into spasms. Evidently, the first 
thing to be done was to restore the poor creature to composure. 
After Arabella had spilled a great bottle of aromatic vinegar over the 
sheets, scorched the pillow-case with ammonia, and dosed her with 
red ink, which she mistook for lavender, Mocourt was able to sit up, 
wring her hands, and weep like a fountain. Which did her good. 

“What on earth is the matter?” cried Lady Arabella. “Is it your 
chest, or your heart ?” 

“Oh, don’t laugh!” shivered the old lady. “ I’d as soon see you 
laugh at your own funeral.” 

“T only wanted to cheer you up a little, my poor old dear,” said 
her pupil. “You are completely worn out. The least thing upsets 
your nerves.” 

“Tt’s not my ncrves!” moaned the patient. “Oh, what will the 
Earl say? I shall be blamed. The whole family will believe it to be 
my fault. They'll all pounce on me: I know they will!” 

“Let.me see them try it!” flashed Lady Arabella in her chivalry. 
“But what is it they will think your fault ?” 

“The whole story ! Oh, nothing so dreadful ever happened to any- 
body in the world. My poor dear girl—my own love!” 

“ But you must tell it me.” 

In a series of jerky squeaks, interspersed with much red-lavende 
drinking, the old lady related the slanders in their full atrocity. Her 
listener quailed for the first time. It occurred to her that she was 
paying rather dearly for gratifying her obstinacy, her love of wayward 
freaks. But she had self-control enough left to hide the full extent of 
her dismay from poor Mocourt. 

“Tt does not matter what the Florentines say,” she averred. “They 
are noted for never telling the truth. And the English and French, 
sojourning here, are worse than the natives.” 

“Slander is always believed everywhere,” groaned Mocourt. “It 
always will be, on this side heaven.” 

There was so much truth in the assertion, that Lady Arabella, 
Staggered for an instant, could not speak. 

“Slander flies about of itself,” sobbed Mocourt, in her anguish. 
“The winds carry it; the birds of the air repeat it; just remember 
your Virgil! Remember how it always is,” she continued, trembling 
between the effects of her own eloquence and her dread of rousing 
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her friend’s anger. ‘Look at history; read the newspapers; no, 
don’t ; they’re not fit—— Oh, oh, my dear, if you would only have 
listened to me!” 

‘What can I do?” asked Lady Arabella, almost humbly. 

“For Heaven’s sake, pay the man, and go straight back to England,” 
urged Mrs. Mocourt. “It must be the price of his horse that he 
wants.” 

“Go back to be badgered by the whole tribe? That I never 
will.” 

“The Frenchman ought to be killed,” sobbed Mocourt. ‘These 
stories all come from him, I am sure. Hideous man!” 

‘Don’t slander his personal appearance,” interjected Lady Arabella. 
“He is very handsome !” 

“TI never look at him. I turn my head always, and we meet him so 
often that I feel like a te-totum.” 

“‘T have a dozen of his photographs,” replied Lady Arabella. “He 
sent me so many I got tired of tearing them up. But, come, you must 
go to sleep now.” 

“TJ shall never sleep again,” replied the governess, in a tone as de- 
spairing as Macbeth’s. “If we stayed here a twelvemonth, I should 
not doze during the whole time !” 

But Lady Arabella secretly vowed that she should slumber tranquilly 
within two hours. She administered a dose of morphine in the lavender, 
‘and at last Mocourt buried her tear-stained face in the pillows, and 
slept in spite of herself. ‘ 

Lady Arabella bent over her, and kissed the wrinkled forehead. 
She was filled with remorse when she saw how sorely her kind old 
friend had aged during the past weary year. Stealing softly out of the 
room to visit the maid, who was ill in bed with a feverish cold, she 
found only new troubles, and fledin haste. James met her, respectful, 
but full of grievances; and John’s voice rose from below stairs, 
crooning a dismal chant. 

The old palace seemed turned into a dungeon, in which she could 
not breathe another instant. She ordered James to bid a groom take 
her saddle-horse outside the San Gallo Gate. Arraying herself in her 
habit, she put on a thick veil, drove outside the town in her carriage ; 
‘and there mounted her horse. She would not let the groom follow. 
The carriage could go up to Fiesole, and wait for her there : he could 
wait with it. 

So she rode up the winding road ; and by the time she reached the 
quaint old town, it was almost sunset. Beyond, stretched a road where 
she could have a good gallop. But first she reined in her horse, and 
sat looking down upon the beautiful scene spread out beneath her, 
though it was half-hidden from her eyes by an unaccustomed rush of 
tears. 
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She was looking back in thought over her life, so lonely and unsatis- 
factory, in spite of its splendour. Bitterly did she now regret the un- 
feminine spirit which had animated her in this contest with the Marquis 
de Cherville. She tried to shift the blame from her own shoulders, but 
it was impossible. It had been idiotic folly from the first: and it was 
now worse. Scandal had attacked her name, and would never leave 
her alone till she was dead. She had always relied on the purity of 
her motives and conduct to keep the coarsest tongue from assailing her 
name; but she realized at length that no human being who transgresses 
the set laws of society can escape. Her exalted rank would only make 
the tale more widely spread. Every man’s hand—or worse, every 
woman’s hand—would be against her. 

She cried a little: and then she took refuge in thoughts of the Mar- 
quis. She could not help fancying how pleasant such care and atten- 
tion as he had shown during the past months would be, if fate had not 
put it out of their power to be friends. The price of the filly, indeed ! 
—that had been poor silly Mocourt’s thought: sie knew he only wanted 
to be friends with her. And then she grew angry with herself for such 
silly imaginings, wiped away her tears, and set off at a mad canter. 

She thought she heard a horse’s hoofs behind her, and rode the 
faster. Her fiery grey took fright at some object in the road, shied 
suddenly, stumbled, fell; and, for the first time in her life, Lady Ara- 
bella was thrown from the saddle. 

When she came to her senses, she was neither dead nor harmed. 
She had been moved to the road-side, where was a stone bench under 
an image of the Virgin—a fountain at a little distance. Somebody was 
standing beside her, who turned at a sound she uttered. She was face 
to face with the Marquis ! 

“ Don’t try to move,” said M. de Cherville. “ Let me give you some 
more water.” 

She had no intention of stirring ; simply because she could not stir. 
She leaned back helpless, faint. He looked so handsome. in the soft 
twilight, standing bareheaded before her !—his dreamy eyes full of in- 
terest, his voice so gentle. 

“[—I should like to get back: I can ride now, I think,” was the 
first remark she hazarded. 

But she was informed that her horse had galloped back to Fiesole, 
and his had followed it. A ragged boy passed, and the Marquis ordered 
him to send on a carriage he would find waiting in the village square. 

“T—I can’t thank you,” she murmured. 

“There is no need!” he replied. “I am very grateful that I was 
able to help you.” 

Was it possible that he did not recognize her in the dim light? If 
he remembered her, could he stand there and talk like that? She 
must make her identity known. His scorn and anger would be a little 
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punishment for all her silly conduct—she would have applied a harsher 
name now. 

“Perhaps, if you knew who I am, you would not have helped me,” 
she began, in a timid tone. “I am Lady Arabella Grahame.” 

“Of course; I know it!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Of all human beings 
who could have aided you, I am most thankful that it was I.” 

The conquered girl sank back in her seat, and burst into a fit of 
weeping, as tumultuous as if she had been sixteen. 

“‘T—I can’t bear it,” she gasped. And she was so near a fit of 
hysterics that she could neither speak nor hear; could do nothing but 
sob, and choke. 

When the faculty of hearing returned she concluded that she had 
gone stark, staring mad. Her senses refused to give credence to the 
words the Marquis poured out. He seemed to be in the middle of a 
speech, and evidently supposed she had heard what went before. 

“You will drive me from you, I know,” he said, in perfect English, 
“ but at least it isa comfort to say it—I love you!—I love you! I can- 
not tell you, Lady Arabella, when my love began. I think, now, in the 
early days of my unmanly pursuit. But since then I have followed 
because to breathe the same air with you, catch sight of your face, 
was heaven itself—the only happiness I could ever hope for.” 

Arabella Grahame checked her sobs, held her reeling senses fast, sat 
upright, and stared at him. 

“‘ You—you are punishing me too severely,” she said. ‘“ Be generous ; 
content yourself with having saved my life. Don’t laugh at me.” 

“Can you think it?” he cried. “I love you, I say—I love you! I 
know I am wrong to persecute you now; but try to think kindly of 
me, Lady Arabella; try to tolerate me.” 

Like a handsome hero in the by-gone days of chivalry, he sank on 
his knees and told his story. And she? She listened, entranced, while 
the nightingale sang a soft refrain to his words, and the Italian moon 
rose suddenly from behind the hills, and floated in glory up the 
sky. 

“‘Speak tome!” he pleaded. “ Tell me that I do not seem to you 
like a complete stranger! Let me hope, at least, to be ranked among 
your friends—I will ask no more as yet. I will be patient as man 
never was ; live on a look.—a smile——” 

The Marquis stopped abruptly. Some incoherent exclamation she 
uttered made him lift his eyes to hers. He read the consciousness 
which had suddenly dawned upon herown soul. During these months 
in which he had played so important a part in her life she had learned 
to love him! In an instant the truth became so familiar that she could 
hardly believe she had never known it before. And the explanation 


came. 
It was some time before they remembered the proprieties of life. By 
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then they had talked themselves far past the possibility of misunder- 
standing. A short while and they would become man and wife. 

The carriage drove up, and halted near. De Cherville led her 
towards it, talking. 

“You will even consent to go to England, and gratify the Earl by 
having the marriage at home?” 

*¢T will do whatever you tell me,” she answered, trying to laugh, and 
beginning to cry. “It is of no use for me to rebel! I have been 
tamed, you see, and I am glad to relinquish the charge of myself.” 

The family beamed with delight when the news reached them, the 
Earl reading the welcome letter aloud. “It’s like a romance,” said his 
lordship. 

Paris went wild with astonishment: but consoled itself by deciding 
that the Marquis had given in to English manners and habits, until he 
was as mad as the maddest Briton of them all, 


LIFE’S SONG AND SUNSHINE. 
By Mrs. G. LINNZuS BANKS, 


Wuy blame me that my songs are sad? | If ye would have a joyous strain, 
If ye would have them gay, Bring back my youthful lyre, 
Restore me that which made me glad, Still every pulse that throbs with pain, 
Life’s sunshine and its May. Renew life’s fading fire. 
True, cloudlets flecked the rays divine, Bring round me once the loving hands 
Thorns hid beneath the bloom, That clasped in mine of old, 
But then, intoxicant as wine Open mine ears to seraph bands, 
Were radiance and perfume. Touching their harps of gold : 
And through the clust’ring pink and white | And give warm love my love to bless, 
What recked I of the thorn, | Kind thoughts for kindly deeds ; 
While tint and fragrance brought delight, | Bring tenderness and gentleness 
And hope was newly born? To staunch the heart that bleeds : 
But, crimson tipped, or creamy white, Obliterate the memories 
Each petal was a wing; Of cruel wrong and scorn, 
And, ah! the flowers alone took flight, | If ye would have such melodies 
The thorns remained to sting. | As joy sings in its morn. 
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ACROSS THE PLAINS. 


A True Narrative. 


E had been out three days and three nights, each day, each night, 
dragging its long, slow, heavy hours over us, with the same 
grey, hopeless blank of sky overhead, and the same wearisome reach of 
sandy plain underneath. A dreary, fixed, eternal monotony of land- 
scape, that had some awful power in it—something worse than any fierce 
wrath and raging of storm, as its spirit entered into and took possession 
of the soul. There was a damp, still cold in the air that pierced your 
very marrow, chilling and numbing all the life that it touched, just as 
the scene outside chilled one’s thought and feeling. 

And yet I knew that beyond the horizon, which shut us down with 
its grey gloom, with its awful chill and torpor, there was strong, bound- 
ing, joyous life, and warmth, and love. It seemed ages since we had 
entered that death in life: but in another day, as the driver said, we 
should “ strike civilization.” 

How every sense ached and hungered for a sight of the little, long, 
low habitation where we were to take our first real meal after leaving 
the mining regions !—and yet, how my eyes sickened at the sight of 
the gloomy adobe-houses, where we paused occasionally to take a hasty 
lunch and change. the tired mules in the old stage! Then, the meal 
over, back again into the coach—or waggon ; as you may please to call 
it—and we went plunging on, on, towards the dear old East—towards 
the warmth, and light, and bustle—towards the great cities, with all 
their throb and burden of life—towards the pleasant old towns that 
dream along the railroads—towards the familiar faces, and voices, and 
ways—and oh, heart of mine, towards home ! 

It was in the opening of December, but the roads were unusually 
good for the season; although that dead grey sky, with some dreary 
pathos in it that reminded me of human faces I had seen, out of which 
all the spring and hope of life had vanished—that dead grey sky had 
grown a little darker and heavier each day. Still we hoped that the 
snow would not fall before we got beyond those wide, treeless plains of 
Western Kansas, and beheld signs of human life and cultivation, for 
which one pair of eyes at least were famishing—famishing. 

My companions, three in all, were from Denver city ; they had been, 
like myself, delving among the mines there, and the marks of toil, hard- 
ship, exposure of every sort, lay on each of us. I was, by half a 
score of years, the youngest of the party. My travelling companions 
were men with heavy, stolid, lymphatic forms and faces, but not without 
occasional gleams of kindly humour and generous nature breaking’ 
through all their grumbling, and dozing, and general sense of weariness 
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and discomfort. But though we were shut up together in that old 
stage and from all the world; isolated on those vast, dreary plains of 
Western Kansas, there was a vast distance between these men and me. 
Each one had made his “ pile,” and was going home to the States to 
share it with wife or child, or relative; but none of them felt the hot, 
fierce impatience—the wild, sick, unutterable longing—which held pos- 
session of me through those days and nights. For two years I had kept 
it in check with strong will and iron purpose, but now the fire burned 
and the thirst consumed me. And still the mules dragged, and toiled, 
and panted over the desert plains ; but their faces were set-—oh, how I 
blessed God in my heart—their faces were set to the eastward. 

Mother and little Flossie! What were they doing that night, I won- 
dered, in that little bit of a brown nest of a cottage in that old farming 
district on the Massachusetts Bay, not many miles from Boston ? That 
low, century-old homestead with its gambrel roof was the best we could 
afford after father died ; and we were thankful enough to be able to 
keep up that. 

At the time my father died I was a schoolboy. And there was 
nothing for it but to send for me home that I might take up the helm 
on the farm which my father’s hand had dropped. 

They were struggling years that followed; struggling for food and 
raiment and shelter. Expenses swallowed up everything: I was in- 
experienced in regard to the land. 

Mother was broken down ; and Flossie, my one little sister, with the 
lights and shadows in the fine gold hair that gave her her household 
name—Flossie, with her sparkling eyes and her little peach-blossom of 
a face ; the soft, bright dimpled little thing, could do nothing but cling 
to us in her youth and helplessness. 

How we weathered it through the years that followed I hardly know, 
with no arm but my boyish one to keep the wolf from the door. I 
worked at whatever my hand found to do with my might: but each year 
it grew harder and harder to keep our heads above water. 

About that time we began to hear rumours of the vast fortunes that 
lay sealed up among the mountains of Colorado. And one day— 
I remember it as though it were but yesterday—when I had worked 
harder than any man ever worked yet, there flashed into my mind the 
thought of Colorado. If I could only go off there and make a fortune 
as others were doing! Not a vast fortune: I did not care for that: I 
indulged no visions of wealth and luxury—but just a little sum that 
would take away the daily terror that was wearing into all our lives, and 
place mother and Flossie in comfort—ah, if I could do that ! 

The notion fixed itself in my brain. It gave me no peace night or 
day. At last, I broke ittothem; and so, by degrees they began to see 
the prospect with my own eyes. And—no matter about the time and 
way—I started at length for Denver City, and went to work in the mines. 
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Ah, mother, with your grey hairs, ah, Flossie, with your sparkling 
face! It was the thought of you that held me up through all the toil, 
and the hardship, and the disappointment, through the bitter cold and 
the burning heats, that made up my life there. 

But the work was very, very profitable, and I toiled unceasingly : and 
so, in what seemed a wonderfully short time, my reward came. I 
amassed the moderate competence I had fixed upon; and was now 
bearing it back with me on my road home again. With this realized 
sum and the profits of the bit of land, we should now be at peace. 

I remember in that long ride over the plains how often I took out 
the small leathern bag I carried, and caressed it, and peeped inside at 
the little yellow glittering heap there. 

Five thousand dollars! Everyone of my companions had stayed to 
double and treble that sum ; but it was enough for me. I knew that in 
that little leather bag lay a pleasant home, lay warmth, and food, and 
pretty new clothes for Flossie; and peace, and comfort, and blessed 
rest for mother. ‘The tears grew hot in my eyes to think of it! I shook 
the little wallet to hear the pleasant jingle of the gold, sweeter to my 
ears than the song of New England robins. “ Oh, dear!” & murmured 
“it seems strange that a little heap like that can do so much good, can 
bring so much happiness!” And then there came back to me the 
words that I used to repeat every Sunday evening when I was a little 
boy, my childish voice slipping along after my mother’s sweet solemn 
one—‘ Thou shalt have no other gods but Me.” 

“Was it making a god of the gold,” I asked myself, “‘ when I valued 
it chiefly for what it would do for my mother and Flossie?” Nay, no! 
surely not. 

I pictured them in my thoughts, sitting in the dear old room that 
grey December night ; with the winds crying drearily outside, and the 
coals all blossomed into live fire in the small grate ; and mother on one 
side of the table, her hair frosted a little thicker with grey, and Flossie 
on the other, with the dewy bloom in ‘hér cheeks and the sparkle in her 
eyes. Some night not far off I should ‘burst in suddenly on the dear 
old lady and the young girl sitting there ; and my breath came hot at 
the anticipation, and my heart grew hungry with the excess of hope. 

Opening the door of the stage, I looked out. The darkness was 
gathering. There was the same wan, deathly sky, as though it canuied 
in its depths some great dumb agony—the same grey stretch of dreary 
plain as far as my eyes could see into the night—no joy of stars, no 
glory of moon ; nothing but still desolation. And then as I looked, 
something with a damp chill struck into my face ; and I knew the snow 
had come. The snow had come !—and Leavenworth was yet afar off. 
I drew in my head and shut the door. I remember thinking that the 
mules were trusty and the driver knew the highway over the desert ; 
and worn out at last, I must have fallen into a deep sleep. 
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A sudden rush, and plunge, and shock that sent us all off our seats! 
—a shaking and quivering that threatened dislocation and compound 
fractures of the whole framework of the old stage! It righted itself 
before we had time to call out ; not, however, until every occupant had 
been more or less seriously bruised. We gathered ourselves up as best 
we could, and looked out. 

The dawn and the snow struggled together in the air outside; one 
glaring white pall seemed to be spread over the earth. The driver 
was screaming to his mules and pulling the reins in a frantic sort of 
fashion. 

“What is the matter ?” we shouted, simultaneously. 

“Matter enough,” he answered. “The mules have got down in 
this gully, four feet deep in the snow, and we'll never get ’em out. 
And that’s not the worst on’t. I have lost the way.” 

Do you know the horror of hearing those words out on that vast, 
silent plain, with the snow placid as sunshine, cruel as treacherous wa- 
ters, hiding away every sign and mark by which we might have regained 
our lost track? We were out of the vehicle ina moment. The driver 
dismounted, and we all stared around us and at each other. 

The coach seemed hopelessly lodged in the deep gully, which was 
choked with drifts of snow that had fallen before we left Denver City ; 
the patient mules stood half buried in the drifts, inflexibly obstinate 
under the cruel rain of blows with which the driver vainly attempted to 
impel them forward. It was impossible for the animals to advance 
through the choked-up hollows in which the stage had lodged itself. 

We were tired, worn out, hungry men, for we had not tasted food 
since we left the last ranch, twenty hours before ; but the hope of life 
was sweet, and we bent to work with all the might of our will, and all 
the strength of our inured frames. How we tugged, and grappled, and 
strained together to extricate the stage! While before us the patient 
mules stood still, with their heads drooped forward and their flanks deep 
buried in the snow. 

And the drops gathered on our foreheads, as though we were toiling 
in harvest fields, orin the mines we had left: still, shoulder to shoulder, 
we worked and wrestled on, but it was in vain. What could we do 
without shovel or spade or implement of any sort to clear away those 
dreadful drifts of snow? And at last we stood still, and looked in each 
others’ faces, and read there the awful fear we dared not speak. 

Was death to come to us here? It passed before us all in awful 
visions : visions of freezing; of starvation ; of murder by the Indians, 
who haunt those wastes for their prey, and who would be likely to 
swoop down upon us with war whoop and scalping-knife when they 
should discover our helpless condition. Or would it come to us by 
some pack of hungry beasts, scenting us from afar off? I looked at 
the wan sky above; I looked at the white earth beneath, at the far 
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level line where both met in the distant horizon: and there was none 
to help and deliver. 

Less than two score of miles away it might be that there was a house ; 
but it would be almost certain death to attempt to search for it in that 
wilderness of snow. Once lost, we should inevitably perish, and our . 
bones would lie wasting on the plains for the snows to wrap tenderly in 
winding-sheets—at least if no harsher fate befel. And then I thought 
of my mother and little Flossie—Flossie, with the bright warmth in her ’ 
cheeks and the lights and shadows in her golden hair. And I remem- 
bered the little leathern bag, and the gold I had heaped together by 
that hard toil: the gold that I was taking to them, and that meant 
possibilities of comfort and happiness, of delight and blessing. Was 
it possible that, after all, they would never see it ? 

I took out the leathern bag and gazed at the yellow heap of glitter, 
for which I had given everything but life, and in my fierce despair a 
strong impulse seized me to scatter it all out to the snow and winds. 
Then little Flossie’s face, and the dear mother’s behind it, seemed to 
come as in a vision and look down reproachfully upon me: and I put 
the temptation away. 

My companions were all keenly alive to the extreme perils of our 
position. We had not so much as a crust of bread among us, and 
hunger began to prey upon our vitals. Of the hours that followed it 
sickens me even now to write—of our weary searches for the lost track, 
of the bitter cold, of the increasing hunger, of the anticipated dread 
and terror of the future. 

Do you think that I, brought up as I had been, could forget the God 
my mother had taught me to know ?—could forget Him at such a time 
when death stared us in the face? No, no. What the others did, I 
learnt not : but how I prayed to Him, how besought Him in the bitter 
stress of those slow, despairing hours, only He knows! 

“‘If we had but a spade or a shovel!” Was it the thousandth time 
those words had crossed my lips, or the lips of my companions ? Ano- 
ther morning had dawned ; and we looked over the white glare of the 
trackless plain as we spoke it: but my lips found no answer either in 
heaven above or earth beneath. 

But—as the last syllable died into the silence which wrapped us 
about, my eyes fell on the large, strong tin reflectors, which held the 
great lamps in their iron sockets. On a sudden it flashed across me 
that these could be inverted and used instead of spades for clearing 
out the gully, so that the mules could be again put to service, in which 
case the chances of regaining the road would be all in our favour, while 
to attempt it on foot, in our present condition, was, as I said, almost 
certain death. 

At any rate, it looked like a possibility, and on the spur of the 
moment I suggested the idea to my fellow-travellers. Yes ; it did seem 
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a chance, they thought ; the only chance left to us: and I silently won- 
dered whether it might have been Providence that showed it to me. 
In a moment the heavy reflectors were wrenched down ; there were four 
of them ; and then put to a use such as only the direst necessity could 
have indicated. For the next three or four hours we worked as lost, 
starving, freezing men will work for life. It was hard, slow labour; the 
snow was deep, and closely packed ; and our implements were not of 
the most convenient sort, and required very careful handling lest they 
should break. But at last we cleared a space about the coach, and then 
a path through the gully, wide enough for the mules to draw it out. It 
was, however, impossible to induce the frightened and obstinate 
animals to advance a foot, until they had been again unharnessed from 
the stage and led to and fro several times through the gully. 

The fears of the animals at last allayed, they were again harnessed ; 
and we resumed our seats in the stage with feelings that can never be 
conceived, or only by those who may have undergone similar peril. 
It had been an awful time ; and seemed, looking back, to have taken 
up quite a long space of our lives. 

Four hours again of searching through that wilderness of snow, some- 
times on foot, sometimes in the stage, before we struck the track of the 
road. It was just before sunset. We rode through the whole of the 
following night, and just as the dawn was touching with livid light the 
clouds in the east, we caught sight of a low-roofed house in a clearing, 
with some smoke ascending from the rough chimney. Oh, the wonder- 
ful power and joy of that sight! It comes over me now, and thrills 
my eyes with tears. Within that house were shelter and warmth and 
food for us ; and we—we had escaped the threatened death. How the 
driver dashed up to the door with the feeble strength of the enfeebled 
cattle, just as the light spread itself in a great glow over the sky, I can 
remember now. 


Two weeks had passed. The sky was tremulous all over with the 
golden life of stars, and in the midst of them shone the white glory of 
the full moon. It lay on the little cottage, the pleasant homestead, 
with a silvery calm—and how my heart was beating! Suppose either 
of them had died, and I was coming back to a desolate home ? 

Entering the gate, I walked softly up the path. A light was in the 
old familiar room, but the white blind hid what might be within. Gently 
opening the house door, a ray of light lay on the passage from the 
other door, which was ajar. And I saw them. Isaw them both. Saw 
them just as I had seen them so often in my dreams at the mines. They 
sat by the table—mother and Flossie—Flossie with the lights and sha- 
dows in her golden hair. 

My heart seemed to be bursting. I pushed the door back. “ Mother! 
Flossie! Do you know who I am?” 
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There was a sudden start, a quick gaze and a gasp, and Flossie’s 
cry, 

“Mother! Mother, it is David !” 

And then there rose another voice with a hungry sob breaking through 
it, and the dear mother was on my neck, and all of us were sobbing 
together. 

And I showed them the bag of gold I had brought ; which meant 
comfort and peace for mother in her old age, and pretty gowns for 
Flossie ; and told them not to mind though I had come back a brown, 
rough-looking, weather-beaten chap: and oh, what thanksgiving went 


up to God from our hearts that night ! 
I am an elderly man now. But I keep by me yet one of those old 
lamp reflectors : as a solemn memento of that awful journey across the 


plains. 


LOOKING BACK. 


‘THE cypress with the myrtle twines ; 
The sweet grows bitter at the core ; 
The summer sun no longer shines 
In cloudless splendour as of yore ; 
The shadows mingle with the light ; the 
day wears onward to the night. 


My heart is wedded to regret ; 
I sing the songs of other years ; 
My fairest page of life is wet 
With sorrowful, despairing tears ; 
I mourn the dear departed days, the light 
and love in all my ways. 


Through golden vistas looking back, 
One hour let me review the scene ; 
Let brief, bright sunshine gild the track 
Of dark and barren days between ; 
One hour let me forget my pain, and live 

in lost delight again ! 


The dream of bliss dispels my gloom : 
Again we tread the pathway wide 
That winds through fields of waving 
bloom 
And curves along the river-side ; 
The lark soars singing out of view to 
summer skies of sapphire blue ! 


And in his eyes of love I look, 
And wander in my happy dream 
Where branches trail above the brook 
To glass their blossoms in the stream ; 





I hear, where minstrel birds rejoice, the 
sweeter music of his voice ! 


Where hedgerows tall on either side 
Festoon with flowers the leafy lane ; 
Where glancing rays of glory glide, 
We saunter, arm in arm, again ; 
Or, stretched beneath some spreading 
tree, he reads the rare romance to me. 


Such dreams must vanish in an hour ; 
The voice falls fainter on my ear ; 
The petals flutter from the flower ; 
The fleeting visions disappear ; 
The fire burns down to ashes grey ; the 
weary night succeeds the day. 


Ah! when I walk in starless ways, 
When tempests toss my shuddering 
bark, 
Say, will the friend of former days 
Reach hands of comfort through the 
dark ? 
Alas! no light illumes the gloom : no 
voice makes answer from the tomb! 


He may not whisper to my heart 
Those words of love I sadly miss : 
More sweet than are the tears that start 
In happy eyes that weep for bliss : 
Alas ! the tears of anguish dim the eyes 
that weep in vain for him ! 
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